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EDITORIALS 


We Should Dig Out 
The Tax Squanderers 


O MATTER who wins the election the 
new Government should name a com- 
mission like the one headed by 

ex-President Herbert Hoover, which lately 
reported (not too favorably) on the structure 
and efficiency of government in the United 
States. Canada needs this kind of enquiry for 
several reasons. 

Political campaigns stir up nasty questions 
that call for impartial answers. George Drew, 
for example, has made very serious and damag- 
ing statements about the Canadian-built North 
Star aircraft. 

Mr. Drew’s charges, and the denials of 
Messrs. Claxton and Howe, are in direct 
variance. If Mr. Drew is right the error in 
judgment should be corrected. If he’s wrong, 
and can be proved wrong by a nonpoltical 
investigation, it may not be too late to repair 
the damage done to an important Canadian 
export and to public confidence in Canadian air 
transport. 

Aside from specific matters like the North 


Star, we need a general survey of the process of 
government in Canada. 

It’s trite to say that the cost and burden of 
the state have been multiplied many times since 
1939. It’s equally obvious that government 
services, as well as government costs, have been 
greatly extended. 

Not so obvious are the answers to two vital 
questions: Are all these services necessary? 
Is this swollen state machine giving us full 
value for our money? 

Most taxpayers think, rightly or wrongly, 
that the answer is no. They suspect that many 
an obsolete function, many a needless duplica- 
tien is included in our annual $2 billion bill for 
being governed. The revelations of the Hoover 
Commission, which found the American Army 
budgeting for soldiers’ homes in Alaska at an 
apparent cost of $58,000 per house, have 
deepened Canadian suspicion that we’d find the 
same kind of thing here if we looked for it. 

Perhaps we wouldn’t—but it would be a good 


idea to look. 





Our Movies Do Us Proud 


N OTTAWA, a month ago, the first presenta- 
tion of Canadian Film Awards was made by 
Hon. Robert H. Winters, the minister re- 
sponsible for the National Film Board, to seven 
films made in Canada in 1948. 

All seven had been screened before, but to 
see them all together gave them a new impact. 
Not all are first-rate the Film Board’s docu- 
mentary on schoolteaching, for one, struck us as 
inept and weak—but the over-all effect of the 
evening’s program was astonishing to people 
unaccustomed to think that Canada has a film 
industry You realize that this is original 
Canadian work, and that much of it is brilliant. 

Norman McLaren’s experiment with pen- 
and-ink drawing directly on film—no camera, no 
sound-effects apparatus—has a delightful fresh- 
ness; so have the animated puppets in the Film 
Board’s little Chantons Noel. As for the 
“film of the year,” the Crawley Films produc- 
tion of an old Indian legend, “The Loon’s 
Necklace,” it’s a small masterpiece—flawless 
within its own dimensions, and distinctively 
Canadian. 

The new Film Awards may help us to re- 


member what many Canadians too easily 
forget—there’s real creative talent in this 
country. We’re beginning to grow up artisti- 
cally as well as politically and industrially. 


Those Awful Matinees 


"[BERE'S another kind of movie about which 

no one can feel very proud—the blood- 
thirsty thriller some theatres run on Saturday 
afternoons to catch the elementary school trade. 
It’s shocking to see youngsters of kindergarten 
age lining up to watch exhibitions of underworld 
violence. 

When parents of an Ontario municipality 
complained that these Saturday matinees were 
giving their children nightmares, a theatr« 
manager explained that there just weren't 
enough children’s films for suitable programs at 
every theatre every week end. Apparently “‘th« 
show must go on,” even with undesirable films 

But no child has to go to unsuitable pictures 
It’s easy enough for parents to find out what 
showing before doling out the movie mone 
If more of them did that we’d guess that bett: 
programs would be the result. 
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AUTOMATIC TIME CLOCK 

Automatic control of top 

burners, oven and utiliiy 
outlet. 





MINUTE MINDER 
Set indicator. Beil rings 
when time is up. 











HIGH HUMIDITY OVEN 
Retains vitamins and 
flavour. Less shrinkage. 


GMO 


Cakes, roasts, steaks .. . serve 
them forth — cooked to per- 
fection with your new Moffat! 
Yes, the new Moffat Electric Ranges 
leave all the fun and pride in cooking 
but banish drudgery — with more automatic 
features than any other range. 

Take the Automatic Electric Time Clock for 
example. It tells you the time, but it does far 
more than that. It actually allows you to leave 
the house with a roast in the oven. The clock 
starts the oven at whatever time you set it — 






@ Shown above is the 

Super-Deluxe fully auto- 

matic model 1225 with 
two full-sized ovens. 







and your dinner will just finish cooking when 
you arrive home. Should you be delayed the 
oven shuts off automatically at a pre-selected 
time! 

The Moffat Synchrochime Contro/ does away 
with guesswork . . . no peeking to see if the 
oven is ready or the cake is rising. Your 
Synchrochime Control pre-heats the oven, 
signals when it's ready and regulates the 
temperature until baking is finished. 

The Moffat Oven means new magic with oven 
meals. The “Grill Master’ gives you the 





ONTARIO 





res 
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“SYNCHROCHIME”’ 
CONTROL 
Chimes when the oven 
is ready — maintains 
temperature. 





ELEMENTS 
Your choice of ‘Red Spot’’ 
or new Tubular type. 





WARMING OVEN 
Keeps food and plates 
hot before serving. 


MOFFAT “2 


nearest thing to a charcoal fire — steaks and 
chops grilled to golden-brown perfection. 
The high humidity Moffat oven allows foods 
to be cooked in their own natural juices or 
minimum amounts of water, for less food 
shrinkage. 
All these and a host of other features are 
yours in the New Moffat Ranges. With the 
New Moffat you enjoy your cooking better 
and your family enjoys better cooking. 
See the new Moffat Electric Ranges today at 
your Moffat dealer. 


MOFFATS =~ LIMITED 


WESTON, 











. that ever- 


lasting brush... brush... brush... 


J gaconee INDEED! .. 
to rid coat collar of those telltale flakes 


of dandruff! And so futile, too! 


A lot of smart men, well groomed 
men, have found a way to put dandruff 
“on the run”. [t is Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage. That quick germ-killing 
action sure gets results as countless men 
and women will attest. 

Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 
If vou have the slightest sign of the 
flakes. seales. itching —better 
start with Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 


condition 


sage at once. The treatment is as simple 
as it is delightful. Just douse Listerine 
Antiseptic on the sealp and follow it 
vigorously with finger-tip massage, [m- 
mediately Listerine Antiseptic kills mil- 
lions of germs associated with dandruff, 


including Pity rosporum ovale, 


Just see how quickly ugly flakes and 
scales begin to disappear, Note how 
fresh and healthy your scalp feels. See 
how clean and natural your hair looks, 

{void “Overnight” Cures 
If you have the slightest symptom of 
dandruff, don't fool 
called 
germ-killing power. Start with Listerine 
Antiseptic and keep it up, You'll be 


around with so- 


“overnight” remedies devoid of 









delighted to see how rapidly you show 
improvement, 

Remember, in clinieal tests, twice-a- 
day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month to 
76% of dandruff sufferers. 

kor more than 60 years the chief use 
of Listerine Antiseptic has been as an 
aitiseptic mouthwash and gargle. 
LamBert PuarMmacat Co. (Canada) Ltd. 

Toronto. Ontario 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


for DANORUFF 





P.S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Preseription for your Teeth? 


? 


Made in Canada 
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Editors’ Confidence 


ITH this issue we welcome 

a new assistant editor, 

Leslie Hannon. His arrival 
on Maclean’s staff coincides with 
the completion of a handsome new 
string of offices, one of which he 
shares with a researcher name of 
Shirley and a critical pencil (no 
name). All three of them have the 
final job of getting the product 
of our writers into shape for the 


magazine. 
This involves editing, subhead- 
ing, titling and often a _ long 


anguished look out the window at 
the great steel bores of the new 
Sick Children’s Hospital in search 
of the sharp fresh phrase. It is no 
surprise to Mr. Hannon that 
editors go through these pangs, 
acute as those borne by writers, in 
doing their job. Mr. Hannon has 
done this sort of thing before on 


The Dominion, a _ Wellington, 
New Zealand, newspaper, and 


the Sydney Morning Herald in 
Australia. 

His birthplace was Invercar- 
gill, N.Z., 29 years ago this 
month. He started his journalistic 
career with the Southland Times 
as a cub reporter. He went to the 
Middle East as an infantryman 
with the New Zealand Division, 
and for three years lived the trying 
dangerous life of Desert Rat, a life 
in which all things were uncertain 
except the knowledge that Rom- 
mel didn’t have a chance against 
the men from Down Under. 

Mr. Hannon was wounded in 
1943 and was sent home, where he 
was 18 months recovering from 
the effects of an Afrika Korps 
shell exploding on the lip of his 
slit trench near Tunis. 

When he started out for Canada 
a year ago it was his intention to 
free-lance his way around the 








Les Hannon; A world tour halted. 


world. We're glad he’s thrown 
away those timetables and has 
pulled up a chair here. 


In Mustard and Oils 


Ernest Buckler, who _ wrote 
“Last Stop Before Paradise,”’ on 
pages 22 and 23 of this issue, is 
the same man who won first prize 
and $1,000 in our recent Canadian 
short story contest. When we were 
discussing this article about his 
hometown of Bridgetown, N.S., 
with Mr. Buckler by letter he 
warned us that “it may not be ar 
entirely gentle portrait, more in 
mustard than sometimes in oils.”’ 

We feel, however, that he has 
mixed the ingredients with a sure 
and kindly hand and we had the 
feeling when we read the piece 
that anyone who ever had a home 
town would meet many people and 
see much that was familiar as 
they strolled through Bridgetown 
for the first time with Mr. 
Buckler as guide. 


The Editors 








SCAR CAHEN, who painted the cover 

on this issue, tells us he carried his 
own wife across the doorstep of the house 
he is building near Toronto, before he 
started to paint this picture. All this, 
however, has no significance beyond 
pointing up the fact that Oscar, to use 
the name with which he signs his pictures, 
is @ conscientious researcher. The Cahens 
have been married for six years and have 
a son Michael, aged 4. Oscar, whose 
work has often appeared in Maclean's in 
the past, likes chess, music and old cars, 
one of which he drives. 
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we please.” 


“Best of all, we're sharing the cost of the trip and actually saving 


money.” 


You too can go as you please . 


We’re going more places 
because we're sharing the cost 








RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


| HERTL 


and Drive it yourself 


“We're off on our holidays. We've rented a new car from Hertz and 
we're going everywhere. We'll come and go as we please and where 


. . for business or pleasure. The new 
5-passenger car you rent from Hertz will be reliably insured, properly 


conditioned and ready for the open road ... a car you'll enjoy as 


"All thik Fl ait) Ad, 








your own. Make your car reservation now with the Hertz station 


nearest you — for use at home or away — see list below. With over 25 
years’ experience, the Hertz System gives you unparalleled service. 
And remember, A Driver's License and suitable identification are all 


you need at Hertz. 


taken out at 5:00 P.M. 


less of how many ride. 








TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE; In Sudbury, Ont., 58 Borgia St., 
driven 30 miles, returned before 5:00 P.M. 
on the next day — costs $8.40, including gas, oil and insurance, regard- 


Additional mileage, 8¢ per mile. 





NOTE HERTZ 
FRANCHISE: 


Franchises for qualified 
local interests to operate 
as part of the Hertz System 
are available in certain 
cities and towns. For com- 
plete information write In- 
ternational Headquarters, 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Dept. 1469, 218 South 
Webash Ave., Chicago 4, 
IMinois. 


Dawson Creek Yellow Cabs, Ltd. 


U-Drive Ltd 
Cranbrook Taxi Service 
Hertz Drivurself System Lic 


Dominion Driv-Ur-Self Car Co. 

Cory & Crough Garage & Drivurself 
HANNA, ALBERTA United Taxi 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 


Central Garage 


Grande Prairie Yellow Cabs, Ltd. 


Western U-Drive 

Nash Taxi & U-Driv Ltd 

Nash Taxi & U-Driv Ltd 
Hertz Drivurseif Systems, Lic. 
Rent A Car Co 

Andy’s Service Taxi & U-Drive 
Yellow Drivurself System 
Sarnia Car Rental Service 
Kent U-Drive-I* 

National Driv-Ur-Self System 
Hertz Drivurself System, Lic. 
Norman J. Phillips 

Skee’s Drivurself 

Hertz Drivurself System, Lic. 
Manhattan Cab Co. 
Sutherland Drivurself 
Sutherland Driv-Ur-Self 


PRINCE GEORGE 


SAULT STE. MARIE 


NIAGARA FALLS 


CANADIAN STATIONS 


DAWSON CREEK St. Catharines Driv-Ur-Self 


VANCOUVER Hertz Drivurself System, Lic 
CRANBROOK Kertz Drivurself Stations of Ontario 
Barrie Drive-A-Car, Ltd 

Collingwood Driv-Ur-Self 

Simpson's Motor Sales 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 


LETHBRIDGE Drivurself, Ltd., 113 Main Street, East 
NORWOOD Hertz Drivurself Systems, Lic 
WINNIPEG Billings Motors Ltd 

PORT ARTHUR 


Hertz Drivurself System, Lic. (Fraser's 


FORT WILLIAM Tilden Drive Yourself Co 


WINDSOR Hertz Drivurself System, Lic 
SARNIA The Checker Taxi, 8 Bridge Street 
CHATHAM United Auto Parts, Ltd 
LONDON Perron Motor Sales Ltd 
INGERSOLL Tilden Drive Yourself Co. 
BRANTFORD White Cab Co. Ltd 
KITCHENER George F. Teed 
GUELPH Macfarlane Motors Ltd 
SIMCOE Hillcrest Motors Ltd 
Hertz Drivurself System, Lic 


WELLAND Maclellan’s U-Drive Service 


Hertz Drivurself System, Lic. (Call-a-Cab Service) PETERBOROUGH 


Hertz Drivurself System, Lic. (Amey’s Taxi 


ST. CATHARINES 
HAMILTON 
TORONTO 
BARRIE 
COLLINGWOOD 
OWEN SOUND 
OSHAWA 


NORTH BAY 
TRENTON 
BROCKVILLE 
KINGSTON 
Taxi) PEMBROKE 
OTTAWA 

SUDBURY 

BELLEVILLE 

TIMMINS 

KIRKLAND LAKE 
MONTREAL 

MONCTON 

ST. JOHN 

FREDERICTON, N.B 
HALIFAX 


SYDNEY 
TRURO | 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
Fittable Kedlion 
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This year you can add good musie to your plans for a happy holiday. 


W herever Vou go. 


$59.95 for the 


DC current or on its own thrifty batteries. You pay only 


whatever you do, one of these attractive G-E Portables C150P complete with batteries. Model C145 right) is the 


> G-E_ book-size 


will give you many hours of extra holiday enjoyment, and, both models personal portable with a smart, functional control panel and lovely maroon 


play on ordinary house current. Model ¢ I50P eft) is a sturdy handsome 


plastic case. It weighs only 7!5 pounds yet is unmatched for power and 
portable with exception il power, tone and performance. Plays on AC or tone. Complete with batteries, Model C145 costs only $69.95. 


Leaders in Radio, Television and Electronics 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices From Coast to Coast 
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UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


HE eerie light of dawn slants through the 

death cell window. The condemned man, 

trembling and white, sits hunched on his 
unslept-in cot while the Salvation Army padre 
reads hoarsely from his Bible. A deputy sheriff and 
doctor appear at the barred door. 

“The doctor thinks you should have a hypo- 
dermic,”” the deputy sheriff says. ‘‘Would you 
ike. «st 

The prisoner nods. Three quarters of a grain of 
morphia is injected into his arm. The deputy 
sheriff and doctor leave. The padre intones: 
‘Shall we pray?” 

Forty minutes later the hangman, nattily dressed 
in a dinner jacket and white gloves, arrives in the 
corridor. The jail governor, hangman, two guards 
and sheriff file into the cell. The hangman deftly 
ties the prisoner’s hands behind his back with a 
short length of rope. 

Then, led by the padre, the grisly procession 
moves toward the jail yard where the gallows 
waits starkly in the grey dawn. 

The padre, Bible in hand, mounts the Ss 
first. Then the prisoner, with the hangman pushing 
impatiently from behind. Below, grim-faced and 
silent, stand the sheriff, his deputy, the jail gover- 
nor, the two guards and doctor. 

The hangman kneels and 


quickly binds the 


RICE AND BELL 


Innocent men have been legally murdered because there’s no second 
chance when the gallows trap springs. Should we abolish hanging? 


He throws the black shoulder- 
over the condemned man’s head, 
adjusts the noose of stiff new rope about his neck, 
the big knot behind the left ear. 

The padre is but halfway through the Lord’s 
Prayer, but the hangman grabs the lever and the 
trap springs open with a creak of unoiled hinges. 
Like a long black sack, the victim drops. The rope 
tightens with a thud. The body bounces at the 
end of it, the pinioned arms and legs jerk spasmodi- 


prisoner’s ankles. 
length 


hood 


; the hangman saw this. All the others had 
eyes closed or heads turned away. 

This barbaric eye-for-an-eye life-for-a-life rite is 
enacted about a dozen times a year in Canada. The 
hangman also plies his trade in Britain, most of the 
British Dominions, in 11 American states, and in 
Japan, Austria and Hungary. In 30 other U. S. 
states the thud of the rope is replaced by the crackle 
of the electric chair or the hiss of the gas chamber’s 
acid crock the same rite in modern guise. 

Does this parade of legal murder fulfill the noble 


aims attributed to it? Is it in keeping with the 
enlightened intelligence and avowed humanitarian- 
ism of our age? Or, in a day when we claim to 
problems scientifically, are we 
clinging to a relic of the dark ages? 

In the gruesome story of ‘“‘the rope’? and the 
“hot seat” there is plenty of evidence to show 
that capital punishment fails in the job it claims 
to do. 


approach social 


The defense of capital punishment narrows down 
to one basic argument: it is essential as a deterrent 
to the general publica warning of what the law 
will do to you if you bash your neighbor’s brains 
out. 

Opponents of capital punishment reply that it is 
no deterrent at all. 
strongly that the 
murder rate. 


They say evidence suggests 
death penalty 
Other evils they see in the death 
penalty: the possibility of executing innocent men; 
its horror influences 


increases the 


juries to bring in lenient 
verdicts and acquittals; it violates the sanctity of 


human life; it brings Continued on page 58 















































By PIERRE BERTON 


HE City of New York has always presented 
hazards to the visiting Canadian, but until 
last week I, for one, had never encountered 
any serious language barrier. It is now, however, 
necessary to warn the traveler who wanders into 
the tall jungle of Manhattan that he will almost 
certainly be faced with the sort of conversational 
gambit that was tossed at me during a small house 
party a few days ago. 
“Say, Jack,” said a man across the room. 
you catch Channel Nine last night?’’ 
There was a general knowing giggle which left 
me blank. 


Did 


Finally a friend came to my rescue by explaining 
that I was from the Canadian back country, had 
no knowledge of television, and therefore couldn’t 
know that a group of college students were experi- 
menting in a clandestine fashion with this particular 
TV channel. They had, my friends solemnly 
declared, been showing naughty and illicit Mexican- 
made movies to the delight of most of the television 
addicts in the New York area. 

As there are more half a million sets in 
greater New York, these addicts number well over 
two millions. If a New Yorker isn’t an addict he 
has a friend who is. The chances are that the friend 
spends most of his time hanging around the addict’s 
house. 


than 


Men and women who have spent years fruitlessly 
Luxing their nightly, Dale 
"2 : , 
Carnegie until can backward 


undies 
they 


or 
recite 


reading 
him 


without winning a solitary friend or influencing a 
child of five, have suddenly found themselves 
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ONE-EYED 


DRAWING BY 


being treated like Harry Truman the day after the 
election simply because they have acquired a TV 
“In the old days,”’ one of this happy breed 
“‘we never used to see anybody. Now 


” 


set. 
confided to me, 
we have a wide and influential circle of friends. 

We may soon expect this sort of thing in Canada, 
now that the CBC has announced its own TV 
plans. Within 18 months the Joneses next door 
may have their first receiver. When this happens 
the things that are going on in New York will 
become part of the Canadian social pattern. 

New York is history’s first TV town. At 
moment it has the greatest number of televiewers 
per square rod, and is the only area in the world 
between 


the 


where you can choose five 


programs from five separate stations (six if you 


separate 


count Channel Nine). 

In this teleconscious town, 
speak glibly of ‘“‘similcasts’ 
specially striped telepants for clearer reproduction 
on the cathode tube, the visiting fireman inescap- 
ably finds himself, like a Wells time traveler, 
viewing with some awe the picture of our future 
society. 


The 


where the natives 


and pugilists wear 


“<“ , 


‘ 


‘mores’’ crop 
whenever TV is discussed. will 
doubtedly have a profound effect on our social 
mores,”’ five or six New York televeterans told me. 
Already the effect is being felt. 

A man I know who owns a set swears that he has 
known a man intimately for a year without once 


and “‘folkways” 
‘Television 


terms up 


un- 




















AKE WAY FOR THE 


MONSTER 


LEN NORRIS 


seeing his face. ‘He comes into our room in the 
dark, sits down in front of the set, stares at it unti! 
the show is finished, gets up and puts his hat on and 
leaves before we get the lights on again,” he told me. 

A friend of mine in Manhattan, who is trying in 
his own puerile way to stem the wave, refuses to 
buy a receiver. ““This monster will devour us all 
unless we resist it,” he told me seriously. “‘I refuse 
to have .ny life dominated by a 10-inch picture, 
blurred at the edges.” 

But the wave is already lapping at the ankles of 
this Canute. Sundown finds him fidgety; dusk 
comes and the telelust is on him; night falls and a 
milky way of telescreens wink on. He phones an 
acquaintance who owns a TV set, leaps into a 
Yellow Cab, trundles town and meekly 
takes his place with the other pilgrims before the 
shrine. 

The televirus is creeping inexorably across the 
zity. A big indoor pool is now advertising “‘Swim- 
ming With Television.”” In the bars, where TV 
has been the greatest thing since the free lunch, a 


across 


new social stratum has emerged which places the 
Scotch and soda drinkers close to the screen and 
the beer and ale men well to the rear. On the 
Avenue of Americas a fund raising organization has 
tried to attract attention to itself by building an 
entire $15,000 house on a vacant lot. To attract 
attention to the house they’ve turned on a TV set 
on the walk in front. ‘ 


The clifflike apartment Continued on page 5¢ 


A Radio-Age Man from the Canadian Wastes finds the shape of 
things to come in the Cyclops eye of New York’s telescreens 
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Next Stop, 
Hong Kong 


By FRANK HAMILTON 


HIS SUMMER at Vancouver’s International 
Airport an ex-bush pilot named Grant 
McConachie will launch the most ambitious 
project in the history of Canadian commercial 


he will inaugurate Canada’s first trans-Pacific 
plane services which will bring New Zealand, 
Australia and the Orient closer to North America 
than ever before. 

The air traveler will be able to lunch in Van- 
couver one day and lunch in Hong Kong the next, 
covering 6,952 miles in 19 flying hours. He will get a 
seven-league-boot hop around the northern rim of 
the world, over a quarter of the globe’s most for- 
bidding terrain. 

Heading to the far south the traveler will be able 
to buzz down the Pacific to Australia, via New 
Zealand, in less than two days. This 8,899-mile 
journey will be broken by rest stops at Hawaii 
and Fiji. 

To CPA’s hustling, 40-year-old president his 
new routes are the fulfillment of a 19-year-old 
ambition. Back in 1930 the aviation experts 
scofted at the young bush pilot’s dream of a north- 
west passage, but stubbornly, Scots-Canadian 
McConachie outflew bankruptcy and bad luck to 
pioneer the uncharted, unmapped northland and 
prove himself right. In doing so he became as 
much of a legend in the Far North as Dan McGrew. 

McConachie’s confidence and jet-propelled initia- 
tive have helped transform the fledgling CPA from 
11 bush-line companies into a top-flight airline in 
less than seven years. Today CPA, like its parent 
the frontier-smashing CPR, carries the pioneers to 
and from North America’s last frontiers—Alaska, 
the Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Labrador. 
McConachie claims that on a regular flight his 
CPA gets closer to the North Pole than any other 
airline in the world, including Russia’s. The route, 
longest of CPA’s 10 domestic hops, is 1,154 miles 
from Edmonton to Aklavik where the MacKenzie 
joins the Arctic Ocean. 

Although the rival, government-owned Trans- 
Canada Airlines has a monopoly on the more 
lucrative transcontinental routes, the new trans- 
Pacific services will give CPA a chance to spread its 
wings, and will add 15,824 miles of overseas routes 
to its 9,770 miles of domestic lines. McConachie is 
confident that the trans-Pacific runs will make his 
52-plane CPA Canada’s leading airline. At present, 
although TCA has fewer planes (47), fewer miles 
scheduled (7,912 domestic, 8,275. trans-Atlantic), 
it has five times the volume of business. 

With his trans-Pacific service McConachie is 
also making a bid for an international clientele. 
CPA will be able to get the air travelers to and from 
Asia and Australia faster, and in some cases cheaper 
than any other airline. Vancouver-Hong Kong 
flights via Kodiak, Shemya, Continued on page 44 


ry 
A-cargo.of painted crows put Grant McConachie 


into the air transport business. Now he: is 
putting Pacific into Canadian Pacific Airlines 
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Trapped in a sunken ship fifteen frightening fathoms down, Giles 





remembered 


land, 


life on 








THE CHOICE 


By SCOTT YOUNG 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH 


N HEADQUARTERS of the Royal Canadian 
Navy in Ottawa the commodore climbed the 
11 steps from the street, limply returned the 
sentry’s salute, and reached around his stomach for 
the signal a pale Wren messenger held out tor him. 
He read it as he stalked, toes turned slightly 
outward, along the hall and wheezed a little with 
the effort of the stairs. At his own desk he buzzed 
for his captain. He heard, the door open and, with- 
out looking up, he knew his captain stood there 
attentively in front of his desk. 

“They’ve sunk the Oxbow, Charlie,” the 
commodore said. “Eighteen miles out of Halifax. 
Off the Sambro lightship. About half casualties.” 

The picked up the signal and read 
without speaking. 


captain 


— the corvette Oxbow was torpedoed at 
last light on the day of April 29, 1945, a 
civilian electrician named Giles was at work in the 
wardroom. He was aboard because the Oxbow had 
temporarily lost her electrical artificer to a smail 
blonde on the Northwest Arm and Sub-Lieutenant 
Harold Marker had arranged informally with shore 
authorities for the hire of Giles for a few hours, to 
fix a faulty toaster in the wardroom. When the 
Oxbow was ordered suddenly to sea to meet a 
convoy Marker 
commanding officer’s permission to allow Giles to 
come along. 

“On your responsibility, Marker,” the C.O. said. 
**And see that he doesn’t leave the wardroom.’’ 

In the light of what happened later there was 
some irony in the commanding officer’s stipulation. 

Meanwhile in the wardroom Giles skilfully was 
rewiring the defective toaster. : 

He was a man with thick coarse black hair and 
eyebrows—a wide mouth. His lips had a hard and 
shiny look, not soft, as other lips. His nostrils 
flared slightly although his nose was rather flat, and 
his eyes were deep-set and as black as his hair, the 


straggler sought and got his 


pupils huge. His ears were large and flat and below 
each of them was a smal! mark like a scar or a fold 
of skin. He wore a leather windbreaker, a grey 


flannel shirt, denim pants, and boots which laced 
up around his ankles. 

“A queer type, sir,”” observed Leading Steward 
Patterson, about an hour out of port, as he ladled 
into a percolator the makings for more coffee. 
“But I hope he gets that toaster to go.” 

Sub-Lieutenant Marker did not reply, because 
at that moment a torpedo from the U-198, a 
German submarine equipped with the schnorkel 
breathing device which allowed it to stay sub- 
merged for as long as there was enough room for 
both crew and accumulated garbage, hit the Oxbow 
just aft of amidships. The radio man had time to 
signal her position once, no more. She sank in 84 
seconds. About two dozen men were killed in the 
explosion, many drowned and the rest were picked 
up later by rescue ships from Halifax. And in the 
wardroom, which in a corvette is well forward, 
Sub-Lieutenant Marker, Leading Steward Patter- 
son and Giles, the civilian electnician, were trapped 
by buckling steel companionways and went ninety 
feet down with the Oxbow. Marker and Patte soa 
drowned quietly and without ostentation as many 
other sub-lieutenants and leading stewards had 
drowned before them. 


NILES became unconscious a few minutes after 
the Oxbow sank, but reached this condition 
only after a fierce threshing of arms and legs and a 
feeling of deathly constriction in his chest. This 
terrible pressure flowed and ebbed, almost with 
the regularity of breath. 

Kach flow pushed his chest out farther and each 
ebb left him emptier and weaker and momentarily 
clear in his head until a final crushing expansion 
snapped something behind his nose. A pain as sharp 
and fierce as a heavy electrical shock shuddered 
down from behind his eyes, splitting outward with 
an explosion that first lightened the black waters 
around him and then left them blacker and blacker 
until all sight and feeling were gone. 

There was no way for Giles to tell how long he 
lay plastered against the wardroom ceiling before 
he became conscious again. He felt normal, except 


then made his 


incredible decision 












that he was short of breath. His eyes were open, 
and seemed to have been open for some time 
perhaps even before he wakened. They did not 
feel sticky and reluctant as eyes normally do after 
being closed a long time. They registered dimly 
through the opaque grey-green light that he had 
his face against the steel deckhead of the wardroom 
ceiling. Without thought or conscious effort he 
moved his arms only slightly and whirled half 
around in the water and lay motionless now with 
hie back to the deckhead, and looked at the 
shattered wardroom where he’d been working 
how long before?—-at the toaster. 

It lay on the floor below him. A rewiring. A 
simple job. In the opening to the galley a foot 
showed, swaying gently back and forth with the 
imperceptible movement of the water. Giles became 
curious as to whose foot this was. 

His arms moved again, and headfirst he shot 
down and noted that the foot belonged to the 
young sub-lieutenant who’d hired him. 

The exertion tired him and only then, as he 
moved his arms again in a brief flapping motion 
and returned to the deckhead above, the terrible 
sickness came over him. This sickness swept 
into his mind irretrievably this time, unrelieved by 
doubt as it had been before in boardinghouses and 
ships and hayfields and canneries up ard down 
the Maritimes Coast. His arms were stiff and 
hard to handle when bent but he moved them and 
fingered the marks, the scars, the tiny flaps of 
skin below his ears. They seemed larger and they 
moved with gentle undulation under his fingers. 

He suddenly recalled then the girl in Antigonish 
who screamed when she saw him in the light after 
she spent a night with him in a dory tied up at a 
lonely jetty; the drunken bootlegger in Digby, who 
staggered across the room and gripped the table 
before Giles and looked for a long minute into his 
face before he returned to his own corner with 
averted eyes; the landlady in the frowzy boarding- 
house in Port-aux-Basques who insisted that her 
husband, not herself, should go each morning to 
make up Giles’ bed. 

They had known. 


RATTLING uproar against the steel plates 
< beside him sent him swiftly a few feet away 
poised like a goldfish in a bowl, alert. Then he 
relaxed. He recognized the sound, from six years 
working around harbors while the war went on i: 
the sea around him. It was the noise a depth charg‘ 
makes, far away, the vibrations of the underwate! 
explosion rattling as if someone in another part 0 
the ship had hit the steel plates with a sledge. 

The war, which had Continued on page 5 


Slowly, slowly, the wreck 
sank to the ocean floor 
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The shooting war is over, but Israeli solders still patrol. That's Arab country down the valley. 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


EL AVIV—When old little Mr. Alperson, 

after years of restless wandering, stepped out 

of our plane at Lydda airport, he wanted to 
kneel down and kiss the holy soil of Israel. My 
wife had her camera ready for that solemn moment. 
But the moment never came. 

Alperson and his 34 fellow immigrants were at 
once taken over by young Israeli soldiers in yellow 
shirts and khaki gave them brief 
instructions in Hebrew, Yiddish and German. We 
were escorted with shouldered arms to the control 
building. 


shorts who 


At the entrance we noticed a poster showing a 
gloomy-looking man sealing his mouth with his 
forefingers. A Hebrew caption under the picture 
“Don’t talk! 


Although the Jewish war of independence was 


said: The enemy is listening!”’ 

successfully over this was the spirit in which we 
were Lydda. Everything 
under the sign of military security. The immi- 
grants, whose status was clear, were processed with 
comparative speed and felt perhaps for the first 


received in stood 


time in their lives as guests of honor. But my wife 
and I were two foreign visitors who had suddenly 
dropped out of the clear sky. 

Seven different officials questioned us about the 
purpose of our visit for over an hour. And with 
that we were lucky we were Americans and not 
Britons—-one of the officers told us that the 
procedure would have lasted much longer in the 
latter case. 

An elegant Buick taxi took us to Tel Aviv on the 
Mediterranean. 
a leg injury who had just from 
hospital. He had come from Vienna 10 years ago. 

“When I arrived here I was no Zionist,’ he told 
us, “but today I wouldn’t want to change this place 
for any country in the world.” 

We only had to look around to understand his 


The driver was a veteran with 


been released 


choice. 
improbably azure-blue as in a Botticelli painting. 
We were driving through a landscape of well-tended 
fields and gold-green orange groves. From time 
to time we crossed an empty Arab village whose 
clay huts had crumbled under shellfire. 

When we wanted to stop behind one of those 


The sun shone warmly from a sky as 


hamlets to pluck some oranges our driver said: 
“Oh, these fruits are of third quality. We don’t 
even bother to harvest them. We just haven’t 
got the manpower.” 

He told us that each of the 150,000 immigrants 
who arrived here in 1948 found work immediately, 
and that many more men were needed to step up 
production and bring down prices. 

We passed by Sarona, a former German colony 
full of oak trees and gingerbread houses. During 
the uprisings of 1936-1939 the Arabs had their 
secret headquarters here. It is an irony of history 
that the settlement now serves as Israel’s govern- 
ment seat. The Jews leased it from the enemy 
property custodian and gave it the name of Haky- 
ria. When they moved in they found Hitler pictures 
on many walls. Today, every villa contains a 
ministry; the office of President Chaim Weizman 
is located in the former residence of a Lutheran 
pastor from Bavaria. 

The lights went on when we arrived on Allenby 
Road, the business avenue of Tel Aviv. Our first 
impression of this 40-year-old city of 250,000 was 
of a medium-size town in California. Jozens of 
Almost all 
shop windows carried red or green neon signs. The 


new American cars were driving past. 


palm trees and the flat-roofed buildings could have 
just as well stood in Hollywood. The only major 
difference was that there were no drugstores and 
churches here but, instead, Viennese cafés, Czech 
bakeries, Russian 
restaurants. 

A dense crowd was moving along the avenue. 
Most passers-by——-men and women—wore military 
clothes left over by half a dozen World War II 


bookstores and Hungarian 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


When Israel was attacked it had no time 
to devise uniforms and asked its soldiers to bring 
along their own outfits. They came in British 
khaki shirts and shorts, battle dresses, Rommel 
caps, French Foreign Legion khaki, British A.T.S. 
pullovers and American fliers’ jackets. Some even 
turned up in kilts. 

The members of this checkered army looked just 
as different as their clothes. Most striking was 
the contrast between the scholar and 
types from abroad and the 40° 
here 


armies. 


merchant 
who were born 
The native sons resembled American farmers. 
They were tall, broad-shouldered, muscular, with 
often primitive peasant faces—the products of a 
total regeneration. 

People called them ‘“‘sabras,’’ the Hebrew word 
for the cacti which grow along the roads here, and, 
in their thinking and behavior, they were indeed 
as prickly as cacti. You only had to talk with 
them about the war with the Arab States to 
realize why they won it. Their brutal will of self- 
preservation combined with the stored-up defiance 
of the newcomers from Europe were resources the 
Arabs couldn’t match. 


20 Miles Away—the Arabs 


es dinner a colleague showed us the night 


life of the city. There was only one bar 
operating, with a jazz band which Polish postwar 
immigrants started a year ago. This place is 
patronized by elegant idlers whose fathers have 
made fortunes as planters or manufacturers. This 
smart set is the object of much gossip among Tel 
Avivers and is frowned upon by the city council. 
Most of the current councilors were brought up 
in the rigid tradition of Eastern European Jews and 
have firmly refused to allow any more of the 
wartime night clubs to operate. 
Tel Aviv is probably the most virtuous port of 
the Mediterranean. You simple don’t see any 
prostitutes, and, if there were any, they would 
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probably find no clients. Embracing in the street 
is prohibited, and the soldiers who take their girls 
out behave as if they were bucking for good-conduct 
ribbons. We didn’t see one who was intoxicated, 
nor do they use improper words as soldiers do in 
all other armies. Our escort told us that the worst 
oath you can throw at a man in Hebrew is: ‘“That 
your name be obliterated!”’ 

All this doesn’t mean that people here don’t 
enjoy themselves. It was Friday night, the eve 
of the Jewish Sabbath, and the cafés and restaur- 
ants were crowded. Many people were queuing 
in front of the city’s main picture house, and 
hundreds of couples were dancing and drinking light 
Palestine wines on gaily illuminated terraces by 
the sea. 

What impressed us most was the cheerfulness 
on nearly all those faces. You could see that these 
people were happy and content. The Arab border 
was only 20 miles away from Tel Aviv, but that 
didn’t seem to bother them in the least. Somewhere 
on the beach an accordion started to play the 
Hatikvah, Israel’s beautiful national anthem. The 
young soldiers took up the melody in chorus and 
the waves of the Mediterranean beat time to it. 

My colleague, ordinarily no dreamer, asked all of 
a sudden: ‘Don’t you have the feeling that 
unexplainable miracles still happen on this soil?” 

The next morning we met in front of the Ritz. 
In other cities, the word Ritz stands for some 
swanky palace. In Tel Aviv it was just a villa 
on the beach where the Press section of the Israel 
Army was located. The section chief, Lieut.-Col. 
Moshe Perlman, who had served as a British 
captain during the war, had got us permission to 
visit the military zone in the Negeb, the southern 
region along the Egyptian border. Lieut. Lionel 
Feitelberg, a South African, was our escort. 

The landscape began to change behind Rehovoth, 


13 


President Weizman’s lovely garden town. Trees 
turned into shrub, shrub into grass, grass into 
weeds, weeds into rubble. Rubble, grey sand, bare 
We had arrived in 
the forefields of the Negeb, the promised land of the 
Bible and the future. 


Lieut. Feitelberg observed that more than two 


rocks as far as we could see. 


thirds of the new State of Israel consisted of this 
type of ground. 
We shook our heads and asked him what could 


be done with those 12,000 square miles of barren 
land. Wasn’t it preposterous to found a new state 
on the mere hope that two thirds of its territory 
might be reclaimed one day? 


Farouk Met his Match 


HIS is actually good earth,” the lieutenant 
explained. 
chemically tested in Dr. Weizman’s Institute in 
Rehovoth. It absorbs water slowly but holds it 
perfectly and can be used for intensive farming.”’ 


“Hundreds of samples have been 


‘““‘But how are you going to irrigate this immense 
area?’’ we asked. 

‘“‘We are covering the whole Negeb with a net 
of water pipe lines,’”’ Feitelberg replied. ‘““Two of 
these lines are already working. One runs from 
Gvar-Am to Beersheeba; the other serves settle- 
ments between Niram and Gvuloth, which were 
founded in 1943. Today we grow peaches, olives, 
almonds, wine, wheat and vegetables there. 

“These colonies are, of course, artificial oases, 
but let us have peace and you will soon see how 
fast the green surface will spread on the map.” 

After a two-hour drive southward we arrived at 
Negba, the key to the Negeb. Judging by photo- 
graphs this settlement had been a real Garden of 
Eden before the war. Now there was no building 
left intact; even the steel frame of the water tower 


Tel Aviv's Mediterranean beach is one of the world’s best, and hard-working Israelis make the most of it. 




















DE WORLI 
Smart workers’ apartment blocks stud the 
suburbs of sunny, fast-growing Tel Aviv. 

was twisted. However, dozens of sun-tanned men 

and girls in uprolled shorts were busy clearing the 
ground between the shell holes and the molehills. 

They joyously welcomed us and asked us to share 

their frugal lunch 

couple of tangerines. 

When King Farouk’s motorized columns passed 
by Negba in May, 1948, the colonists threw 
gasoline bottles at the armored cars. 


cabbage soup, water and a 


The settle- 
ment was situated right on the supply route be- 
tween the south and Tel Aviv. 

The Egyptian commander figured ct how many 
shells were required to make 300 men, women and 
children surrender. 
double that number. 


Then he gave orders to fire 

What he didn’t know was 
that many Negba pioneers were former inmates of 
Nazi concentration camps. They had arrived only 
a few weeks earlier and had no plans to change 
their address once 


Continued on page 35 











They say Britain only exploited her natives. 


A Challenge 
From Mr. Smith 


By BEVERLEY BAXTER 


MAN who leads more lives than one 

receives more letters than, say, his 

next-door neighbor. And when among 
the day’s correspondence there is a letter from 
someone unknown which runs to 2,000 words it 
is apt to be put aside to wait until there is 
leisure to peruse it But in the post this 
morning there was one from ‘Toronto that 
exceeded 2,000 words and which carried this 
arresting heading: “‘A challenge to Beverley 
Baxter to take a fresh look at terrain which is 
peculiarly his own.” 

Well, a challenge is a challenge, something 
which one must accept or decline, but cannot 
ignore. The author of this particular letter 
is Mr. Charles Russell Smith, of Box 304, 
Adelaide Street Post Office, Toronto, Ont. 
Mercifully it is typed and mercifully Mr. 
Russell Smith types his name below his 
signature, for like many men of strong charac- 
ter his signature is more individualistic than 
legible. 

The case which Mr. Russell Smith argues 

and he argues it brilliantly is that men like 
myself are so close to the British scene and 
so concerned with day-to-day political differ- 
ences that we are allowing the British case to 
go by default. He claims that Britain’s good 
name is not being damaged by her enemies, 
“whose power to hurt has been blunted by 
centuries of trying,”’ but by the apologetics of 
her friends. 

He is good enough to say that I have the 
ear of a people “‘wearying for the song of a bard 
or the voice of a prophet and certainly tiring 
of the occasional waves of doubt and condescen- 
sion which sweep the North American con- 
tinent like a blurring mist.” 

Then he adds this penetrating and colorful 
paragraph: “You belong to the generation of 
Canadians who remember the 24th of May in 
the days of its real glory. It is the generation 
which marched en masse into 1914, and which 
today as the senior level of Canadian life wields 
substantial and penetrating influence. It is 
an audience 


Continued on page 28 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT OTTAWA 


Is It Time for a Change? 


By THE MAN WITH A NOTEBOOK 


OME M.P.’s set out on the election 
campaign brimming with confidence. 
w Quebec Liberals were particularly 
cocky——one bet a Progressive Conserva- 
tive $50 that the Tories wouldn’t take more than 
five seats among Quebec’s 73. Another offered to 
bet they wouldn’t take more than 10. 

Others set off with a strong hunch that the 
people hadn’t yet made up their minds, that all 
current estimates are worthless and that the result 
would be determined by the campaign. If they’re 
right the election will be to an almost unpre- 
cedented degree a contest between two men, Louis 
St. Laurent and George Drew. 

If the “‘little campaign” of the Easter recess is 
anything to judge by they offer the Canadian voter 
a neat study in contrast. 


Reporters who traveled west with Prime Minister. 


St. Laurent said he was superb at the smaller 
meetings, especially the non-political meetings. At 
many a luncheon he sat with M.P.’s of all parties at 
the head table and he usually took care to make 
some graceful and friendly reference to the Opposi- 
tion members present. In all close-range contacts he 
left a warm, friendly impression. 

‘The P.M. will be a natural on television,”’ one 
reporter said. 

At the big political mass meetings he was less 
effective, they thought. Audiences of more than 
1,000 people seemed to be left relatively cold. 
People too far away to see Mr. St. Laurent’s small 
gestures and facial expressions showed little 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Drew, on the other hand, is at his best on a 
spotlighted platform with a big crowd before him. 
His voice fills a large hall without effort; his big 


frame and clear features seem to project 
themselves right to the back row. Drew 
audiences, no matter how large, get a 
sense of personal impact. 

I covered him at one meeting in the Maritimes, 
shortly after Easter, and on the whole the meeting 
was a decided success. He had a good crowd—“I 
didn’t know there were this many Tories in the 
whole of Nova Scotia,’’ one local observer remarked. 
He held their attention for nearly an hour, and was 
often interrupted by applause. 

It was in the smaller more personal ways that he 
slipped a bit. He got the local candidate’s name 
wrong, to begin with. More noticeably he kept mis- 
pronouncing the name of the riding he was speaking 
in. Cape Bretoners call their native island 
C’Britton; Mr. Drew called it Cape Breeton. 
Such things are trivial, but in politics they some- 
times turn out to be important. 

One Liberal M.P. summed it up thus: “Drew 
would be wise to stick mainly to the cities and the 
big crowds. St. Laurent ought to avoid the cities 
as much as he can, but do plenty of talking in the 
small towns and villages.” ‘ 

Aside from personalities each party leader has a 
few intangibles on his side. 

Mr. Drew’s slam-bang tactics win friends, but 
they also make enemies. Not only the Liberals, but 
even more the CCF, have been stung to a violent 
hostility. There will, of course, be no formal 
co-operation between the Liberal Party and the 
CCF, but the opinion is widespread here that in 
ridings where the CCF has no chance to win, many 
a vote that might otherwise go CCF will go Liberal 
just to make sure of beating the Drew man. 

On the Progressive Continued on page 58 














Cartoon by Grassick 
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A Liberal diagnosis: Louis in the villages, George in the big towns, 
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PANDA 


| Went Back to a Drunk 


ANONYMOUS 


IVE YEARS ago I wouldn’t have given a 

plugged nickel for my chances at happiness 

with the man I married more than 25 years 
ago, the man whom I loved, and whom I finally 
despised, hated and sometimes thought of murder- 
ing. But here f am, back again, living a normal, 
happy married life in a Canadian town, loving and 
respecting that same man. 

The average married woman, whose life has 
been free from the curse of alcohol, can never 
understand the humiliation, degradation and utter 
hopelessness of living with an alcoholic. It is a 
disease that isn’t recognized until it has the 
victim so firmly in its grip that the chances for 
recovery, until recently, have been about hopeless. 

Not only does this disease affect the physical 
health of the individual, but, worse still, it affects 
the brain to such an extent that everything 
becomes warped and the truth is not in him. It is 
pathetic and frustrating to see the man you love 
and whom your children adore gradually fall 
victim to an insidious disease which society 
considers only a weakness. 

Years of pleading, of tears, of threats, were of no 
avail in the losing battle I waged against alcoholism, 
and it slowly destroyed everything I held dear. 

It all began away back in the early 20’s in 
prohibition. Perhaps because ‘“‘forbidden fruits 
are sweetest”’ many of our friends and my husband 


considered it was smart and clever to produce a 
bottle. 

At first I didn’t drink because I didn’t like the 
taste of liquor, but when I began objecting to some 
of the silly antics it was suggested that I was 
narrow-minded, a prude, and so on. So I, too, drank 
a little and soon found that when I did I was much 
more tolerant. I never drank much because it 
made me ill, and deep-down I really hated it. 

It wasn’t long before occasional drinking parties 
in mixed company appeared to pall on my husband 
and some of his buddies. They found they could 
drink much more without wives around to scold 
if they drank in their offices. 

My husband had a very good position for a 
young man—manager of a branch business —and 
had a comfortable office in which he and his friends 
could drink in comfort. 

It was at this time I began to realize that liquor 
was beginning to rule my husband’s life. Foolishly 


One black night she even thought 
of murder. Read the dramatic story 
of this Canadian woman’s victory 


over liquor for her husband's love 


I scolded, resorted to tears, which only infuriated 
my husband when he was drunk. ‘Then horrible 
words were flung at each other, unkind thoughtless 
things were said, and our love became a bit tattered 
around the edges. 

Like all alcoholics, when my husband sobered up 
after a bad bout he would promise never to touch 
the stuff again, and really meant it, for he hated 
himself and the things he did when under the 
influence. 

In those in-between periods we'd be so happy 
doing the things we enjoyed: hunting trips, picnics, 
driving over the countryside with the children. In 
that period of happiness I would begin to forget the 
humiliation of the past. But he was in the grip of 
something he could not control. 

Strange as it may seem, I never thought my 
husband would become involved with another 
woman. Perhaps it was because he never seemed to 
be interested in women, and I was often teased 
about this by his friends. They said, “‘You need 
never worry about Bill, he is not interested in any 
woman but you.” This was flattering, but small 
comfort when I realized that, although he wasn’t 
interested in other women, he had a mistress in a 
bottle who held first place in his life. 

I am aure that if there had been no chiidren I 
wordd have left my husband in those early days, 
but when you have small children you think twice 
about giving up a home and security. 

Even though my husband drank to excess he 


still managed to do his Continued on page 37 
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o You Want a Dreamhouse 





By GERALD ANGLIN 


F YOU are almost any Canadian husband one 
thing you don’t lack is a ready definition for 
interior decorating. 

It means turning your home inside out, room by 
room, until the only safe place of refuge is that small 
space under the cellar stairs where you can sprawi 
on a sack of Prince Edward Island potatoes. 

This phenomenon occurs because your wife has 
been reading a book called “‘Dreamhouse, Un- 
limited” (Chapter I: “Starting from Scratch— 
Your Room in the Nude’’). It says that every home 
must have its own distinctive personality, and 
every last piece of chintz must fall in line or be 
bundled off to the summer cottage. 

There is no escape. Your wife tracks you down 
to your cellar Shangri-la and puts you to mixing 
paint. You’re in the act, bub, and you’d best have a 
lock at the program. 

For reliable information, head for your nearest 
department or home furnishings store, find the 
door marked ‘‘Interior Decorator’ and have a quiet 
chat with the worried-looking fellow sitting at the 
cluttered desk inside. There’s only one woman in 
your life bent on psychoanalyzing her hearthside; 
his days are filled with them. 

His face still contorts with pain when he remem- 
bers the woman who insisted that the most impor- 
tant room in her home be done entirely in black— 
walls, ceiling and floor. But he chuckles with 
satisfaction when he recails the curve pitched him 
by another woman who wanted an old basement 
turned into a fancy rumpus room. 


Dodge the Double Talk 


ER cellar was a jungle of pipes and _ pillars,” 

he tells, ‘‘so we called in an artist and told 
him to make a real jungle out of it. We covered 
in the posts and pipes and he painted them to look 
like the trunks of coconut trees; branch pipes he 
disguised as palm fronds with monkeys swinging 
busily from tree to tree.” 

The interior decorator will tell you that despite 
the headaches involved he and his opposite number 
in your favorite store are happy to help anyone 
with a redecorating or refurnishing problem, no 
matter how large or small. There’s no charge for 
his services (only the rare interior decorator in 
“private practice’’ charges a fee for advice). But 
play ball with him. 

Stripped of the dreamhouse double talk the 
principles along which the experienced no-nonsense 
interior decorator operates are very simple. The 
basic aim: to make home sweet home livable and 
easy to look at. 

A man can catch claustrophobia, for instance, in 
a smail living room crammed with overstuffed 
chairs, footstools, smoking stands, end _ tables, 
coffee tables and potted ferns; he could just as well 
catch a chill in one of those barren cells featuring 





A woman once insisted on a 
black room. But you could go 
just as wrong in blue. Let an 
expert share the headaches 
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three chrome-plated tubular chairs and a Dali 
landscape on the wall. The decorator with the 
wrinkled brow will tell you that if you boil down 
all the books, articles and 2 o’clock lectures on the 
subject, interior decoration is a lot like a savings 
account at the bank—an attempt to achieve 
balance with interest. 

Item: Color. The bright warm sunlight of a 
big-windowed room with southern exposure can bé_ 
balanced by painting or papering walls in light 
cool shades (blues, greens, greys and white)—but 
the room will have more interest if one wall, a fire- 
place panel or other surface is finished in one ot the 
warm tones of red, yellow or brown. The too high 
ceiling of one of those canyonlike rooms found in 
big old homes can be “lowered” by painting it a 
darker shade than tne wails. To add warmth to a 
room that goes shy on sunlight, or to lift the lid on 
a low-ceilinged room, reverse these treatments. 

Item: Pattern. Striped or figured drapes will 
enliven walls and rug done in solid colors—and a 
drapery pattern which reflects the colors of floor 
and walls will help tie the color scheme together. 
The one-two rule says that if drapes, rugs and walls 
are all patterned the effect may well be shattering; 
if all three are plain the result may be monotonous. 
So have one patterned item to balance two plain 
ones, or vice versa. 

Item: Arrangement. Every room should have a 
centre of interest. ‘That’s the ‘‘focal point’? the 
books talk about. It means a fireplace about 
which your most comfortable chairs can be grouped, 
or a broad window commanding a picture view. 
Or, again, such an interest point can be created by 
proper placing of a brightly covered chair or suite. 

Other arranging tricks: a tall cabinet or vertical 
mirror against a long, unbroken wall will stop the 
eye and seem to shorten the room. (Try such an 
item against the end wall and it will turn a tong 
room into a tunnel.) A heavily styled dining room 
suite that is set off to advantage in a large dining 
room will be too much for a small one. 

Color, pattern and arrangement—these are the 
three tools available to make your rooms seem 
lively, restful, attractive or dull. But always the 
underlying consideration in the sort of room you 
wish to achieve should be convenience and the use 
to which the room will be put. 

Ever since the experts discovered the word 
functionalism they have been on the warpath 
against all unnecessary frippery. Functionalism is 
simply a four-dollar word to describe advances like 
today’s convenient kitchens and small, neatly 
framed fireplaces which provide useful warmth 
without occupying half the wall with a towering 
mantelpiece carved in curlicues. 

Less elaborate examples: A bookcase beside the 
head of your bed if you like to read horizontally. 





Good light, a table and ash tray to go with each 
chair so you can be sure of comfort wherever you sit 
in your living room. Serviceable dark upholstery 
for sofa and chairs in a room which is bound to be 
overrun by children—get your bright colors here in 
drapes and walls, the latter in washable paints or 
paper. 

A sound knowledge of these fundamentals of 
interior decoration should be a great consolation 
when you find yourself intimately involved with a 
roll of wallpaper or pushing the piano from living 
room to parlor. There’s an alternate solution to 
the whole problem which has worked well in my 
own home. 


Wait Till You See the Cracks 


HEN we returned from one summer vacation 

to find the landlord had dumped all our 
furniture on the lawn, we realized our lifelong 
ambition to buy our own little dreamhouse at the 
current rate of $10 per brick. As with all the finer 
postwar homes ours came complete with stairs to 
the second floor and three square feet of sod in 
front of the porch; no shrubs, no fence, no storm 
windows and no paint on the walls. But we found 
bare plaster rather quaint, like living up against 
that fence Tom Sawyer was always whitewashing; 
and that’s when we evolved the daring idea not 
to interior decorate. 

It’s foolish to decorate, friends told us (the ones 
we listened to), until the house has had a chance 
to settle and you know where the cracks are. “‘Wait 
till your walls are good and dirty—then you'll 
know the time is ripe!’’ declared my wife’s brother, 
an electrical engineer. 

Well, that was three years ago. Today our walls 
have mellowed to a rare old ripe olive and if that 
crack over the kitchen door gets any wider the 
whole house will sink by the bows. Considering 
we’ve been married nearly nine years, however, and 
our furniture has acquired that casual scuffed-about 
look, our decorative scheme is in splendid harmony 
and balance. 

Lately, I’ll admit, the neighbors who moved into 
their rubber-stamp replicas of early Canadian 
biockhouses about the same time we moved into our 
house have taken to wearing rose-colored glasses 
when they come over for a game of bridge. This is 
plainly just jealousy since they could think of 
nothing less bourgeois to do than decorate all their 
rooms three different shades the moment they were 
settled. Now their pretty color schemes are all shot 
through with cracks and tattooed with little 
fingerprints, and they’re stuck with them. 

My wife ‘doesn’t take their petty snobbishness so 
lightly, I'm afraid. Why, just the other night I 
caught her leafing avidly through what at the time 
I thought was some new novel of passion but which, 
come to think of it, looked a lot like ‘‘Dreamhouse, 
Unlimited.”’ 


Say ... is this a paintbrush which I see 


before me, the handle toward my hand? * 





























ROOMS FOR ARGUMENT 


ACCORDING to the experts who assisted in 
. the preparation of these sketches, some of 


the rooms are good design, others are bad design. 
But each of them illustrates the application of 
an accepted basic principle of interior decorat 

ing. We're not going to be dogmatic about it 
and call this a quiz, but if you would like to 
match your judgment against the experts we've 
prepared a check list below, and for a key to the 
opinions of the interior decorators turn to 
page 26. 


1. good’ bad ». good bad 
2. good bad good bad 
3. good bad 8. good bad 

good bad 9. good bad 
5. good bad good bad 


11. good’ bad 
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Modern Farm Machinery Conquers the North : 


and Opens up Vast New Agricultural Areas 


Five million extra acres have been brought under cultivation in the Prairie Provinces alone since 1936, which | 
in wheat at present prices could yield in a single season a revenue of $180,000,000, 
a . . . . - . ‘ 
Even as recently as twenty years ago, agricultural scientists would have looked askance on the idea of attempting : 
to grow wheat as far north as pioneering farmers have now reached out. But the developing of quicker- | 


maturing varieties of grain and the great strides made in the engineering of 
modern farm machinery have made all this possible, and promise to push 





Canada’s agricultural horizon still farther north. 


Power equipment only, makes possible the taming of the wild northern areas 





and the planting of the seed and the harvesting of the crop within the rigid 


time limits of the shorter northern seasons. 

Massey-Harris, who in earlier years helped pioneer the Western plains, 

are proud of their part in the continuous extension of Canada’s basic industry ——~ 

—agriculture—into its great north country. 
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For the last three years I’ve been running this 
ad every night in the Toronto Telegram and 
Toronto Star. It costs $27 a week but it’s been 
worth while. Instead of working for somebody else 
I am my own boss at 25. 

I own four trucks and employ five men. My 
vehicles and machinery-lifting winch equipment 
ace valued at $5,500, on which only $1,300 is still 
owing. My turnover averages around $600 a week 
on which I net about $100. 

I move anything from a steamer trunk to a 
12,000-lb. press. Big companies owning their own 
fleets of trucks call me in when they are short of 
transport. Hundreds of Toronto families whose 
household goods I’ve moved also know me and 
recommend me to friends and relatives about 
to move. 

Simpson’s Cartage that’s what I call myself 
could not be described as one of Canada’s major 
haulage contractors. Its headquarters are in my 
mother’s front parlor in a_ six-room house on 
east-end Toronto’s Ontario Street. Its garage is a 
public lot two blocks away. But it’s going places 
or I’m a Dutchman. 

I believe I might never again have to ask any- 
body for a job. My ambition is to own a big fleet 
of trucks running all over Canada and the States. 
I know I could never achieve this working for a 
wage and saving up. A job might give you security 
but it gives you darned little prospect of wealth 
unless you are some kind of genius. 

I was born into a workingman’s family and 
brought up in a poor part of Toronto which some 
folks called ‘“‘Cabbage Town.” As a kid I loved 
watching automobiles and trucks and I decided 
then to own trucks of my own one day. As soon as 
I was old enough I learned to drive a truck belong- 
ing to a neighbor. 

I listened to all the other kids talking of their 
ambitions. They all seemed to want to be doctors 
or lawyers. They seemed to think it was a disgrace 
to work in a sweat shirt. I kept my plans to myself 

I hardly dared say that all I wanted to do was 
to own trucks. 


Bowls, Springs and Bonds 


WORKED for five different employers betore i 

became my own boss. At 14 I was setting pins 
in a bowling alley. By the time I reached military 
age I had driven a truck for six months for a spring 
manufacturing company and been a partner in a 
haulage firm. In the Army I was an orderly room 
clerk. I was not sent overseas because of a blood 
condition and was discharged in 1944. Then for 
nearly a year I was a salesclerk in a hardware 
chain. After that I worked at a service station, 
then bought it for myself, and lost more than 
$2,000. That was my first experience of business 
misfortune. For three or four months I became a 
bond salesman. 

But I had twice tasted the liberty of working 
for myself and my aim was to get back my inde- 
pendence. I saved every cent and borrowed what 
I could to start Simpson’s Cartage in 1946. First 
I had a partner, then two years later I became sole 
owner. 

I’m determined to stick in business on my own 
account. I’ve always believed that the harder you 
work the more you should earn. When you get a 
flat weekly wage there is no return for extra effort 
and there’s no satisfaction in getting money for 
just standing around. Continued on page 50 


| WORK FOR MYSELF 


By BILL SIMPSON 


as told to McKenzie Porter 


He didn’t like having a boss, so became one. Striking out on his 
own from his mother’s front parlor he’s building a haulage line 


The “‘lazy veterans” are in 


dead earnest. Boss Bill has put his 


drivers on an incentive system. 
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PANDA 


























By ALEC RACKOWE 
os ETER GRAYLING went with the crowd 
Ta] through the vast concourse and stepped into 
- a lift. Coated girls with amazingly young 


faces burst in and Peter stepped back to give them 
room, a tall, broad-shouldered man in his late 
thirties. He held his bag before him and he thought, 
Pll run out to the farm this week end. I won’t let 
anything stop me. Then he thought of the utter 
failure of his Coast trip and his lips tightened. 

The apple-green reception hall of Kalman-Kaye, 
Advertising was deserted. The blown-up pictures 
of magazine advertisements colorfully proclaimed 
Kalman-Kaye’s clients. 

One of the porters came through the glass- 
paneled doors at the right. The doors that said: 
Media, Research, Art, Executive. The doors at the 
far side had a longer list, headed by Radio. The 
porter said, ‘‘ Morning, Mr. Grayling. Take your 
bag for you?” 


In Peter’s long fight for success there had been no chivalry. Now 
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“That’s all right, Sam,” Peter said. 

The last door Peter opened said in chaste gold 
lettering: Peter Grayling, Executive Assistant. 

He left the door open and glanced at the desk 
clock as he sat down. It was 8.45. In fifteen minutes 
the clerks and typists would begin to arrive and the 
phones would begin to ring. 

The mail Miss Norton had set out for him was in 
two baskets. His private mail was in a neat little 
pile on the desk pad. Peter took up the half dozen- 
odd letters. There was a letter from his older 
sister out West. He read it, feeling his neck muscles 
relax. Mary was fifty now. A grandmother. He 
smiled as he read the family gossip, put the letter 
aside, remembering how she’d been more a mother 
than a sister to him when he’d been a kid on the 
farm. 

There were a couple of other letters from 
people he knew as well as one ever got to know 
people in the city. There was a letter postmarked 
Ridgewater, in Lyman Carast’s crabbed writing 
and Peter’s face darkened as he opened it. 

It was what he had expected. “ . . . need this, 
and I think 

Peter put down the letter. He thought, There’s 


no reason for it. . -« 





a pretty face threatened to upset the applecart of his security 
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His instincts, handed down by generations of 
farmers, revolted at the idea of a farm that did not 
pay for itself; of a farmer who could not make his 
crops and livestock profitable. 

Then he shrugged. Everyone had laughed at 
him when he’d bought the place before the war. 
Even B. J. Kaye had grinned. ‘You'll take your 
losses the way I do.” 

Peter had b 





ight the place, There was something, 
part of that heritage, that made him want to be a 
landholder even though he knew that by the time 
he was ready to retire to that old stone house in its 
gently rolling acres he would be too old to farm it 
“‘But I bet,” he said aloud, “I 
could make it pay if I ran it.” 


actively himself. 


SOME GIRL he saw every morning and did not 
\7 know by name brought in the menu. Peter 
frowned. It was the silliest thing to ask a man who 
had barely breakfasted what he wanted for lunch. 
But it was efficient. It saved time for the chefs and 
waitresses in the company dining room. He stared 
He said at last, “‘Lamb chops and 
He hoped he’d feel like eating 
them when one o’clock came. Unless he was 
embroiled with B. J. by then. B. J. was going to 


at the menu. 
grilled tomatoes.” 


make a fuss about this Coast business. 

Fred Broker, who was account executive for 
Peralso, came in just before nine-thirty. Fred 
was lean and dapper. He went over all the 
hand until Peter expressed an 
opinion; made a note. Then.Broker grinned, 
“Glad that’s off my chest. Just get in?” 

——_. 

Broker’s brows lifted. 
seen B. J.’s latest?”’ 

Peter felt his jaw muscles tighten. Broker said, 
and what a looker!”” 


business in 


“Then you haven’t 


‘This one is class. But class 
He chuckled. ‘‘B. J. and his experiments in 
Remember the one fresh out of finishing 
9? 


school who thought Media was a Greek tragedy? 
Peter said, “That has whiskers.’’ He gestured. 


cuties. 


‘Run along, will you, Fred.” 
Broker turned cheerfully to the door. ‘““Thanks 
for the assist, Pete.’’ 


JETER stared at the desk blotter. He 

wished devoutly that B. J. Kaye would 

grow out of his penchant for giving pretty girls 
jobs they couldn’t handle. 

He said “‘Career women,’’ and scowled. In a 
game like advertising, where you produced or 
went out, he didn’t mind competition. But not 
from women. They were all right in their own 
fields but not up in the executive field. Not when 
only their looks accounted for their presence, as 
in the case of B. J.’s cuties. 

Mrs. Chapin, B. J.’s secretary, came in. She 
was a grey-haired, cheerful woman. She looked 
like a housewife but she was the perfect secretary 
for B. J. Had been for almost a quarter century. 

B. J. had brought her from Osborne when he 
and Kalman set up K & K in the mad Twenties. 
She smiled. ‘“‘He’s in. Any time you like.” 

‘Thanks, Nelly,’’ Peter said. She looked at 
Peter with bright, beady eyes. ‘‘Don’t fret about 
Marsden. We’ve lost accounts before.”’ 

“I do mind,” Peter said almost harshly and Mrs. 
Chapin nodded. “‘That’s what I mean. We’ll all 
live and the firm will go on. It’s not life and 
death, Peter.” 

She went out. He found his irritation, oddly, 
turning to this new pretty B. J. had brought in. 


B J. KAY sat behind his half-circle desk in the 
sandalwood office, portly, white-haired, fresh- 
He gestured. “Sit down, Pete.’’ His pale 
“*‘Marsden’s dead?”’ 


faced. 
eyes met Peter's. 
“Very dead.” 
B. J. said slowly, “Perhaps I should have gone 
myself. That’s an awful lot of billing to lose.’ 
‘Peter didn’t answer. There wasn’t anything to 
say. He thought, Sure. When everything goes well 
it “goes well. When it doesn’t someone is to blame. 
There has to be someone. 
Kaye swung around. His blue double-breasted 
was a work of art. “All right.” 


Peter got up. B. J. said, “By the way, I’ve en- 
gaged a young woman. Ann Troubridge. As an 
executive assistant.”’ 

Peter felt coldness touch him, then vanish in a 
warm anger. ““‘Why?”’ 

B. J. picked up the ivory letter opener. “‘We need 
the woman’s point of view. Badly.” 

‘““‘We’ve lots of women pretty good at determining 
that.”’ 

“Not on a high level. That’s all, Pete.” 

Peter went out. Nelly Chapin at her desk in her 
own little office shook her head, smiling faintly. 
Peter paid no attention. In the anteroom he looked 
across the beige carpet and saw the door with the 
new lettering. It said: Ann Troubridge, Executive 
Assistant. 


( N THE impulse Peter crossed over. It was 

something he had to do sooner or later. It was 
up to him to see her first. 

He tapped on the door. 
**Come in.”’ 

The office inside had been newly done over in 
pale mahogany. Quick work, Peter thought. He’d 


A clear voice said, 


~47h"° 
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only been at the Coast two weeks. This had been 
Magnin’s office. They’d probably shoved Magnin 
into a corner of his art department. 

The woman behind the cleared desk was, Peter 
saw with quick perception, older than the usual 
protégée. Perhaps that was why B. J. had given 
her a title that placed her right at Peter’s side. 

He couldn’t decide just how old she was, but he 
knew she was in her middle or late twenties. As 
Fred Broker had said, she was a looker. Her golden 
hair was upswept in lacquerlike perfection. She 
wore a blue suit in the latest fashion. A suit that 
emphasized her small waist and broad shoulders, 
the swell of her firm breasts. She looked more than 
smart. She looked elegant, in the true sense of the 
word. 

Her violet eyes met Peter’s with friendly interest. 
Peter said, ‘‘I’m Peter Grayling.” 

He saw the friendliness vanish. Her eyes still 
held his but now they were almost impersonal. She 
said in that clear, warm voice, ‘“‘How do you do, 
Mr. Grayling.” 

She stood up and came around the desk. She had 
slim ankles and narrow, high-instepped feet in blue, 
buckled pumps. She looked at Peter gravely. 
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“Are there any things we should confer on?” 


“None. If B. J. wants us to handle anything 
together he’ll say so.” 

“T see.’’ She bent her lovely, almost classic head. 
“You don’t like working with women, do you, Mr. 
Grayling?” 

Peter said soberly, “I find it’s never successful. 
Particularly 

He didn’t finish. He saw the faint color that 
touched her smooth cheeks. He didn’t ask, ““‘Where 
did B. J. pick you up?” He said, ““Where were you 
before this?” 

““Rayson and Fleming.” 
“Vancouver. Long?” 

“Ten years.” 

Peter blinked. She couldn’t be that old. “You 
went there while you were at college?” 

“I didn’t go to college. I went into Rayson as a 
file clerk. I became a secretary. Then I wrote copy. 
After that I became assistant to Mr. Rayson. When 
Mr. Kaye offered me this job I accepted.” 

Her smile was-cool. ‘‘Ambitious? I am, Mr. 
Grayling. I know my stuff, too.” 

Peter nodded. ‘“Thank you, Miss Troubridge.” 

He went out, closing the door behind him. She 
might just as well have thrown down her gloye in 
medieval challenge. She had as much as said, 

“IT know there’s only room for one of us.” 


E thought about it after he got to his 
apartment in the Balmoral that evening. 

It was a nice enough sitting room and bedroom 

suite in a quiet residential hotel, brightly 

furnished by a firm of decorators. It was a place 
suited to a man who used it only to sleep in. 

Peter could have gone on to the club. There 
would be a game of bridge, men-with whom he 
could discuss all sorts of things-over a drink. 
But he wasn’t in the mood for it. Between the 
Marsden account, the incompetence of Lyman 
Carast and this new irritation at K & K he 
didn’t want company at all. 

It wasn’t, as he’d recognized that afternoon, 
that he feared Ann Troubridge. He’d fought 
for his job. Keeping it was a constant fight. It 
wasn’t that she was a woman and a beautiful! 
one either. On that level chivalry didn’t count. 

Peter couldn’t quite decide why Ann Trou- 
bridge bothered him more than any of the others 
had ever done. It was perhaps, he thought, 
because he recognized in her a hardness, a com- 
petitive temperament, and because he intended 
to stay at K & K and couldn’t brook a dangerous 
rival. 

He had a good job; a fine job but no more 
secure than any other position in the game. He’d 
fought to get it just as he’d fought for everything 
that nad come to him in his thirty-seven years, 

There’d been a lot of them on the farm. It 
was Mary who had insisted that Peter be given 
a chance to go to college. Mary who had scraped 
up the money for his first semester. Peter 

had worked as hard outside as he had on his studies, 
He hadn’t had time for sports or for girls. He’d 
known there was nothing for him on the farm. 

When he’d taken his degree he’d had a few 
hundred saved. He’d come on to Toronto. The 
depression was pretty much at its height then and 
it was months before he’d finally got a job with 
Potter, Senser and Coley. Probably because 
P. S. &. C. like a lot of firms were letting out high- 
salaried men and filling the spots with young 
college graduates who would work for a great deal 
less. 

He’d moved up until he’d become B. J.’s trouble 
shooter and assistant. But he’d fought all the way. 
He wasn’t changing, either. 

He got up, sighing. He thought of Ridgewater 
and the farm. He said, “I guess I’d better stick 
close. I can’t take the time.” 


T WAS inevitable that there should be conflict. 
It came one November morning at a staff 
meeting held in the room with the long oak table 
and straight-backed oak chairs. They were 
to discuss the spring campaign for Associated 
Furnitures. Continued on page 38 
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You might see a team of oxen on Queen Street, but don't say that's ‘‘quaint.’’ There may be Buicks 
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d the corner. 


LAST STOP BEFORE PARADISE 


By ERNEST BUCKLER 


Bridgetown, N.S. 

EAR JOE: So you've really a mind to settle 

in Bridgetown, and you'd like to know 

what a typical Nova Scotia town is like? 

Well, maybe I can help that’s if Bridgetown is 
typical. 

How do you get here? As you may know, the 
main rail and bus lines ia the lower half of N.S. 
arch along the Fundy shore, from Yarmouth on 
the southern tip, and then cut across the waist 
of the province to Halifax on the eastern shore. 
Bridgetown is midway (about 100 miles) between 





PHOTOS BY BOLLINGER 


these terminals, and six miles from Fundy. If 
you’re coming from Yarmouth it’s the last stop 
before Paradise; if you’re coming from Halifax, 
the stop after. Opinions vary about which expres- 
sion is the more literally descriptive. Paradise 
that’s the village, of course. If you come by air 
(and you can come by air, landing at one of several 
nearby airports), watch for something like this. 
The two cracks you see in the bottom of the cup, 
which the North Mountain on one side makes 
with the South Mountain on the other (with roads 
veining up their sharp faces to the villages hidden 
inside the timber), will be the railway line and the 
Annapolis River they intersect like an illustration 
of an acute angle in a geometry text. The two main 


streets will look like a large T, based on the railway 
line; their juncture mortised together by a bank 
on each corner, and pinioned by the brick post- 
office directly crowning the upright bar of the 
T. The crossbar of the T (that’s Queen Street) 
extends in each direction beyond the town limits 
(one mile each way) into the world beyond. 
Several streets sprout perpendicularly above 
the crossbar, leading to Inglewood, the Negro 
section, Hungry Hill, the slum section, or joining, 
like streaks of rain coalescing down a pane, the 
roads that lead up the mountain. Other streets are 
grouped in neat window-sash patterns on either 
side of the upright bar, their extremities petering 
out into marsh, woodland, pasture, or the cemetery. 
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You may be able to distinguish three factories: 
the lumbering concern of J. H. Hicks & Sons 
(which has snowballed from a peddling of wooden 
brackets to one of the Maritimes’ largest); the 
canning, evaporating and “‘Evangeline”’ beverage 
plants of M. W. Graves & Sons (which incubated 
from a simple cider press); and Flewelling Indus- 
tries, which makes excelsior from local poplar. 
Apart from a small textile mill these about exhaust 
our industry on anything like a large scale. 

You may also be able to single out the brick 
schoolhouse, the County Home, and the Baptist, 
Methodist and Anglican churches. You may miss 
the Catholic chapel. You won’t see any hospital 
or town hall. That is, if you come immediately. 
Both projects are still on the agenda of the town 
council, which plumps for them with the same 
indiscriminate seriousness it applies to open-letter 
bickering over the town water supply, coercive 
action against a merchant flouting the Wednesday 
afternoon closing edict, appointing a committee to 
study the cost of street signs, or preparation for 
callithumpian didos in the annual Labor Day 
parade. 

All in all, looking down you will see Bridgetown 
as a neat little architect’s blueprint, dropped 
between the mountains like something almost 
Swiss. 

If you come by train the perspective may be a 
little harsher. Watch for two steel bridges over the 
Annapolis River, a railway bridge and a traffic 
bridge (the original was casualty to a spring flood 
25 years ago and incidents of the town’s ensuing 
isolation still rank among our choice legends). The 
station is just beyond. A lady from Brooklyn once 
asked me, “What time does your choo-choo pull 
ahhhhhta here?’’? Our choo-choos—forgetting the 
‘“‘midnight,’’ whose timetable is as capricious as 
the town clock—pull out once a day, except 
Sundays, just after noon. 


Fire House Trough Has Gone 


pot your best foot forward when you step 
down, because even the shoe on it will be noted 
with a subtle curtain-plucked-aside attention. The 
railway station, of course, is the Café de la Paix of 
the small town. Sooner or later you see everyone 
there, and their missions cause the liveliest con- 
jecture. 
Walk down the board platform, past the straggle 
of perhaps 20 people embarking and debarking 
circle the group inspecting the packages on the 
express dolly (‘Hank must’ve broke his mowin’ 
machine, ain’t that a Pittman rod fer a Deering?”’ 
the knots of school kids dressed in the current 
vogue of sloppiness and speaking up-to-the-minute 





The corner philosophers watch the passing show. 


“In my home town . . . itis 
like living in a_ theatre 
where you know all of the 
actors ...! mean, everyone 
is a character’? — Buckler 


slang; the resolute band who come daily to wave, 
undismayed by lack of reciprocity in the languorous 
few on the observation platform and get a 
taxi. Any one of Bridgetown’s dozen— including a 
spanking Hudson—-will take you into town for a 
quarter with short stopover privileges and Baedeker 
service accorded with twice the courtesy a friend 
would allot you. 

As you drive through town you'll see what I 
mean by perspective. T'wo-story structures, some 
of them survivors of the saloon-architecture era, 
line the main streets like a Hollywood set for a 
small town; with the touch of a vehemently modern 
garage or the really artistic window dressing in 
Bruce’s Shoe Store serving more to accent than to 
adulterate their faint despondency. The residential 
section, chiefly along the elm-lined crossbar of the 
T, is comparatively modest, but neat, well-lawned 
and placidly urbane. I’m afraid, however, that the 
business section still looks a mite morose—despite 
the gradually rewarded proddings of merchants 
by the Board of Trade (yes, we have one) to spruce 
up their premises. 

The watering trough has disappeared from the 
fire house corner, as have the shaving cups with 
the owner’s name engraved in Old English from the 
barbershops; but there will probably be a horse 
hitched to the telephone post outside the hardware 
store, and you just may see a team of oxen. Not 
that this is typical. 

Let me disenchant you about that widespread 
and, to Maritimers, infuriating, belief, that we’re 
quaint—lolling around in a sleepy charm from 
which we rouse only when a visitor passes through 
to make some homely, cutely quotable, remark. 
We’re not a bit quainter than you are, in speech, 
dress, or temperament. The vehicular traffic will 
consist chiefly of two-ton trucks, loaded with logs, 
pit props, peas, etc. and cars, both vintage 
and sleek, the sleek ones by no means all of U. S. 
registration. 

The pedestrian traffic likewise has nothing 
arresting about it. The workman’s outfit of 


There are still signs of ‘saloon age”’ 
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checked mackinaw, engineer’s cap and blue jeans is 
pretty standard. And none of the other clothing, 
though it may be “‘popular edition,” will suggest 
anything indigenous or homemade. 

The chief thing you’ll notice about the pedestrian 
traffic will be its coagulation. The two women 
bending over a baby in a carriage . the girl 
from Simpson’s order office discussing tricks with 
the girl from Eaton’s order office the couple 
examining the quarterly shift of photos in the 
photographer’s window—their exits and entrances 
fuse, instead of glancing by each other. You'll 
find this, too, at the held-open doorway of the 
harness maker, the cobbler, the poolroom, or the 
five-and-ten the grocer or the clothier or the 
druggist or the manager of the co-operative store 
hanging on to the talk with a customer right to the 
street . . . the regular few on the corners, holding 
up passers-by like burrs. (Don’t discount these. 
They are the town historians, and inside a week 
they’ll have you pigeonholed too.) 

You can picture each one of these people, on 
return from his particular errand, drawing forth 
for inspection not only the fruits of his mission——-be 
it a head of lettuce or the endorsement of a note 
but an inventory of his contacts as well. Even 
dropping in at the bank or the telegraph office, or 
paying the electric light or phone bills, takes on 
the nature of a personal call. Last time I paid my 
phone bill the chief operator though a message to 
Florida, say, won’t impress her a bit, she has one 
such almost every day—was changing a baby’s 
diapers. 

You Could Be the Mayor 


| UT because you know no one it may all seem 

sluggish and uninspiring. Drab without being 
picturesque. When you get to the hotel (a dwelling 
house with rockers on the piazza, but every modern 
convenience at $3.50 a day or $15 a week) you may 
say to yourself, ‘“‘What’ll I ever do here?’’ 

De you mean what'll you do for a living or for 
amusement? Frankly, I can’t say, offhand, where 
you'd look for a job. We’re laborers and merchants 
and professional people, of course, like everyone 
else; but there are at least two representatives of 
each business already. Enough for competition, 
and just short of surfeit. There’s work to be had 
in the mills, trucking (half the population seems 
to get along by hauling something), and so on; 
but in the white-collar class you will understand 
that the turnover in accountancies, postmasters, 
registrars of deeds, often depends on circumstances 
no less mobile than death. If you haven't a job 
lined up don’t let that defeat you, though. Plenty 
of strangers do come into town, cold, find a niche 


in our setup, parlay Continued on page 49 





architecture, but the Board of Trade prods sharply. 
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When the thrush with the upsweep 
gets‘on the downbeat, the dancers 
crowd Kenney’s bandstand to get in 
the groove with the lilting Locke 


~ 


., 
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With dapper Mart Kenney, Norma Locke has warbled her way five times across Canada. 


SHE SINGS IN SEQUINS 


By JUNE CALLWOOD 


HE TEEN-AGERS stared coldly at the 

bandstand in Torento’s Casa Loma, at 

Canada’s most successful danceband leader, 
Mart Kenney. The players struggled for a laughs 
A clarinet player whose normal expression. is one of 
deep melancholy put on a straw bonnet tied with 
pink ribbons; someone flicked ashes from a prop 
cigar into the bowl of a saxophone; each man 
grinned gaily at his neighbor. But except for the 
music the dance floor was stiffly silent. 

Then the girl vocalist, who had been sitting at 
the front of the stand smiling brilliantly into space, 
stood up, smoothed her gown over her hips and 
sauntered to the mike. In the style of a popular 
recording the band clapped an accompaniment as 
she sang “A Little Bird Told Me.” 

The girl sang it as though it were her favorite 
tune, a number she had been waiting all evening 
to sing. Her body swayed, her eyes crinkled shut 
with amusement, her face changed expression to 
suit every line. At the end she appeared delighted 
at the patter of applause. 

She followed with a wistful “Faraway Places,” 
and then a Spanish-chanting “Babalu.” The 
applause warmed and couples near the stand 
stopped dancing and leaned on one another to 
watch. 

The girl wound up with a duet with the male 
vocalist, a number with feline sound effects about 
a cat comrtship. The teen-agers beat their hands 
vigorously, a few paid the supreme compliment 
—a screeching whistle—and the band tossed the 


straw hat under the piano and played on in a glow 
of adolescent approval. 

The girl who accomplished this calculated miracle 
is the country’s best-known popular songstress, 
Norma Beth Locke, an Ottawa girl who has been 
seen and heard by more Canadians than any other 
female singer. In her five years with Mart Kenney, 
Norma has sung from the drill-hall stage of every 
major service camp, and has accompanied the band 
on five coast-to-coast tours. 

While Norma is the highest-paid girl singer in 
Canada (one guesstimate: $100 a week) she is 
not renowned primarily for the quality of her pipes. 
Her forte is the expression and personality with 
which she loads every song. 

“I try to think that every song is a story,” she 
has said of her style. ‘‘Privately I think some songs 
aren’t worth the telling, but if the public wants 
them then I'll deliver.” 

‘“‘Norma’s greatest talent is her ability to sing 
anything,”’ comments her dapper, precise boss, 
Mart Kenney. ‘““The numbers that warmed up 
the crowd at Casa Loma illustrate this—-she gave 
them everything from a ballad to a tricky novelty. 
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And she gives every song everything she’s got. 
She’s the best singer I’ve ever had.” 

The Locke brand of singing bears a marked 
resemblance to the haunting, nasal tones of the 
United States famous Jo Stafford, though Norma 
(who’s played Stafford records over and over) says 
she can’t see it herself. 

She even looks a little like Jo Stafford. Like 
her, she is round-faced and inclined to chubbiness 
beneath the chin. Two years ago Norma adopted 
an upswept hair-do, three fat rolls of curls rising 
several inches off the top of her head, which only 
increased the number of dancers who approach the 
bandstand, fix Norma with an adoring eye, and 
murmur: ‘“‘My, you remind me of Jo Stafford. 
Really, you do.” 

Says Norma, disgustedly: ‘“Who wants to sound 
like somebody else?” ‘ 

Though her sweet, creamy voice is best suited 
to sentimental ballads, she prefers the novelty 
numbers because they give her more to do with her 
face and hands. In the ‘Pussy Cat Song,’”’ which 
she does with Roy Roberts, Norma alternately 


miauls, scowls, flirts, Continued on page 3} 
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“| trust them more 


(4 


than I’d trust mupelf 


THE BANK’S the place for my money. I always put part of my 





pay into my bank account — otherwise it burns a hole in my 
pocket. I guess I trust the bank more than I trust myself! 
: I figure that’s one reason why my savings have been building 


up the way they have. 


Another reason I’m sold on a bank account is that I always 
; know just where I stand. All I have to do is take a look at my 


pass-book. They’re a lot better bookkeepers than I am. 








What’s more, what’s in my pass-book is my business, and I can 
count on the bank people to keep their mouths shut about it. 


And that suits me just fine! 










mA 


Going to your bank is not 
like having to deal with a state 
bureau —but that’s how it would 





be under state monopoly. 


SPONSORED YOUR BAN K 
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ROOMS FOR ARGUMENT 


Here are the answers to the interior-decorating 
test on page 17. 


et 1. Bad. The stand on which the flowers rest 
should be more substantial and less spidery 
be, al if it’s going to be happy in this corner. 


The fact that the flowers partly obscure the 
picture does not help matters much, either. 


2. Bad. When large pieces of furniture 
take diagonal positions in corners of small 
rooms like this, you get a disorderly, clut- 
tered effect. With sofa parallel to the wall the 
room would have looked much more spacious. 





























ew] 3. Good. ‘The picture is at eye level, flat 
ad ; against the wall where it should be. Some 
=o designers might shrink from combining lamp, 
wae flowers and picture but our expert panel 
A. 


considered the off-centre grouping attractive. 







4. Good. You might not have chosen this color 
scheme but you may agree with our experts 
it’s a good idea to carry it into the drapes 
to make room look larger. Grey rug accents 
the color harmony of the rest of the room. 


ay 
“& be 
a .% 4 





5. Bad. If two elements in room are pat- 
terned, the third should be plain, our experts 
say. Balance could have been achieved with 
a plain chair or wall covering. Since we are 
taking this room apart, that table’s too high. 
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\ wilh G AR D E work out of 6. Good. This is one way to handle several 
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kes MS colorfu small pictures and our experts say it’s a 
iracle t Lighter: mo Hose good way. Asa matter of fact, you can hang 
new arden care: ¢. P. vinylite more in one grouping than we show here, or 
lawn 2 > ads 2 | take some away and still not spoil the effect. 
inary *' yo ne v's COSY 
es yoor, 
andle fan \ akp r vy } 
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$ Kinkpr ° ble bet evice 7. Good. Our experts liked the blending of 
o | aa . 
nicure re aurer— re ot S© colors here. They pointed with pleasure to 
we \ifetin kin age RL ine : I 
on temP mn made or same , | the plain chair covering which they feel is 
. =e ea ies in proper contrast to the patterned paper 
Bill say® nditio \ndustt att. aes ; — 
L co dia i and carpet. They liked that end table, too. 
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and ewes for us 8. Bad. The flowers are well handled but the 
better hos lamp shade is all wrong. Because some tulips oe 
FEATURES: _ have weak stems it is a good idea to cut them 5 
ont Weigh> “4 use down and display them in a low bowl. But 
\G a . - . 
. fasy ° «na Col the shade’s far too ornate for that base. 
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/ am pete Oe 10. Bad. The drapes and the furniture are 
~ both fine if viewed separately but together 
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they clash. If you’re keeping the furniture 1"? 
(and why not), less formal drapes are in order. 





~ PLASTICS l 
eX ; : 
One expert suggests something in homespun. 


A Product of 
O. S. P. — the 
leader in plas- — 
tics for indus- 
try and home. 


“Light as a feather 

oe Just You Lift It” 
11. Good. This long narrow room could have 
given you a trapped feeling. But small rugs 
cleverly placed across the room with strips 
of floor showing help avoid this. The hori- 


D HT] S T 5 zontal lines of the blinds also add space. 
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Whe most Beautiful BUY of all 


As advanced in all-round quality 
as it is in all-round appearance 


STAND BESIDE IT with your lady and take a good, long look at 
the new Chevrolet — the most beautiful buy of all! 


(nd then, after you have feasted your eyes on its smooth, 
leader-line styling and its smart, beauty-leader Body by 
Fisher, step into its super-sized interior, touch the push- 


button starter, and explore its many other advantages. 


You'll find it’s the most beautiful buy for driving and 
riding ease, for high thrills and low bills, for all-round safety 
. . . because only Chevrolet brings you new Centre-Point 
design, a world’s champion Valve-in-Head engine, safety 
plate glass in all windows, and many other advantages of 


highest-priced cars at the lowest prices. 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEVROLET 


Illustrated Fleetline Deluxe 2 Door Sedan 
Prove these points to your own satisfaction, and we 
believe that you will add your voice to the nationwide ver- 
dict: new Chevrolet is the winner ... on every point, the 
most beautiful buy of all! 


FIRST FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST 

Only Chevrolet brings you all these fine-car advantages at lowest 
prices: New Leader-Line Design ¢ New Beauty-Leader Bodies by 
Fisher ¢ New and ultra-fine color harmonies, fixtures and fabrics 
e¢ New Super-Size Interiors with “Five-Foot-Seats” and plenty of 
head, leg and elbowroom ¢ New Panoramic Visibility with wider, 
curved windshield and more window area all-round ¢ New Centre- 
Point Design including Centre-Point Steering, Lower Centre of 
Gravity, Centre-Point Seating and Centre-Point Rear Suspension 
World’s Champion Valve-in-Head Engine for balanced power, 
acceleration, smoothness and economy *® New Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes © Extra-Strong Fisher Unisteel Body-Construction 
Extra-Smooth, Extra-Safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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‘MARGENE’ 


Such fine flavour — and what a money saver. 
You'll like MARGENE. 


@ The same sweet flavour in every pound. 


@ Smooth texture—spreads easily at room temperature 
yet doesn't melt away on the plate. 


@ Nutritious—16,000 units of Vitamin A per pound. 


Pleasing Flavour 
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CANADA PACKERS 


A Challenge from 
Mr. Smith 


Continued from page 14 


its while the orchestra 
turn of the 


which took its se 
was tuning up around the 
curtain rise and has 
of the 


includes 


century, saw the 


been sitting through every act 


fabulous performance which 


story of modern science 


the automobile to 


the entire life 


and industry from 
the atom 


It is true that we belong to a genera 


bomb.”’ 


tion which has seen such alterations 
as would normally not have occurred 
in five centuries And it is equally 
true that we are still young enough 
to play some part in the second half of 
the fabulous century But I would 
remind Mr. Russell Smith that there 


are two generations on our heels who 


will not necessarily accept our opinions 
as holy writ. 
Dealing with the 
correspondent’s case~ the failure to put 
to the world—let me first 
him that at 
bickerings of 


first part of my 
Britain’s case 
point 
moment 


out to 
the 
parties seem trivial and even harmful 
Why not a with 
all parties working for the state and 


any given 


political 


national government 
not for petty advantage? 

I heard that ery in 1931, 
world financial crisis overwhelmed 
MacDonald’s weak Socialist 
Government As a we formed 
a national government with MacDon 


when the 


Ramsay 
result 


ald and Baldwin at its head, declared 
a general election and literally swept 
the country. The opposition that came 
back was so tiny that t could almost 
have reached Westminster in a single 


omnibus 
The 
that it 


necessary 


Government was so powerful 
through harsh but 


which 


swiftly put 


measures saved the 


country from bankruptcy But fol 
lowing that the lopsided Parliament 
lost its vitality, because compromis« 


became an excuse for laziness At the 


general election of 1935 the national 


government again had a big majority, 
t 


hough not nearly as big as in 1931, 
and an undynamic Parliament faced 
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the superdynamic challenge of the ris- 
ing dictators in Europe 

It has always been true that where 
there is a weak opposition you will find 
a weak government. The party system, 
no matter much it may merit 
criticism, is the one and only guardian 
of democracy. When last week in the 
British House of Commons the Con- 
servative Party shouted down Aneurin 
refused to let the Under- 


how 


Bevan and 


secretary of State for Air speak it 
meant that British political life and 
tritish democracy were in a healthy 


condition. What is more the people, 
regardless of political affiliations, were 
invigorated by the angry that 
from Westminster across the 


roar 
swept 
country. 

There were no such scenes in Hitler’s 
Germany or Mussolini’s Italy. It could 
not happen today in Russia or any of 
her satellites where freedom has died 
| know that when we attack Socialism 
we seem to be disparaging not only 
the government but Britain herself in 
the eyes of the outer world; but it is 
a sign of democratic vigor and should 


‘ 


be recognized as such. 

Yet this point I would 
concede one argument to Mr. Russell 
Smith When British 
abroad they should not disparage their 
government or its political system 
beyond the normal limits of political 
| have known prominent 


even on 


citizens go 


controversy 
Britons visiting America who have told 
the people there that they are fools 
to give that will only be used 
to finance Socialism. Marshall Aid is 
not for the British Government but for 


money 


the nation 
And now I! 
which will 
breaking the very rules which I have 
just laid down. In other words, I claim 
that it is the Socialists themselves who 
ure defaming the country which they 


add 


appear to be 


must something 


make me 


govern 

There is nothing less like a Nazi than 
1 British Socialist, yet the latter, con 
sciously or unconsciously, has adopted 
the propaganda technique of that bril 
liant, malformed little devil, Dr. Goeb 
The Herr Doktor laid down the 


Continued on page 30 
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Fender skirts, chrome wheel trim rings and . 
white sidewall tires optional at extrg cost. 
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ide the a Kieg x @ Monarch. 


it's PROVED through and through! Months ago, the 
new 1949 Monarch took the lead in its field. It led 
with new styling, stunningly patterned to a longer, 
with new comfort and safety, in bigger 
with a stronger, sturdier 


lower car... 
broader, finer bodies .. . 
chassis, featuring new easy-riding springing both 
front and rear—new improved shock absorbers— 
new effortless steering for control and parking ease 
—new safer brakes—new extra-low pressure tires as 
standard equipment—and an even smoother, even 
more economical 110-hp. V-type 8-cylinder Engine. 


ENJOY A DEMONSTRATION RIDE 





Today, Monarch’s leadership is confirmed by months 
of owner-testing. It’s the new car that brings you a// 
the best of 1949's advancements and improvements 

approved by thousands of satisfied owners 
—and performance-proved by millions of miles of 
owner-driving. 


Come, Ride Like a King! Accept your dealer’s cor- 
dial see, 
Monarch. Experience for yourself the thrill that only 
Monarch owners know! 


invitation to ride in and drive the new 


SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 



















BRUSH UP a rich, creamy lather with 
Old Spice Shaving Soap. Then dash on bracing 
Old ey pice After-Shaving Lotion, Smooth 
on Old Spice you'll 


agree you've discovered happy shaving! 


soothing “Laleum 


After Shave Lotion 1.25 
Shave Soap in Mug 1.25 
Shave Mug Refill .75 


Shave Stick in 
Plastic Holder 1.00 


Invisible Taleum 1.00 


Cd Sie ; 


SHULTON 


354 Victoria Street, Toronto 





Continued from page 28 
rules that if the Nazi Party was going 
to seize power it must make the 
German people lose faith not only in 
their elected representatives but in the 
Reichstag itself; it must convince the 
workers that they were exploited by 
employers, cause the people to grow 
increasingly sorry for themselves, and 
denounce not only the Weimar Repub 
lic but the monarchy that ended with 
the abdication of the Kaiser in 1918 

Thus did the Nazis destroy simul 
taneously the faith of the people in 
republicanism, in monarchy and in 
democracy. From that to the seizure 
of power and the establishment of one 
party rule was a comparatively simple 
step. And the world was plunged into 
disaster. 

I do not believe for a moment that 
the British Labor Party wants to 
destroy democracy or lessen respect for 
Parliament, but it suffers from the 
curse of all left-wing movements. inas- 
much as it must breed class division 
and destroy respect for the past. So 
been their campaign 
against “‘the years of Tory misrule”’ 
that vast numbers of people believe that 
the Britain of their fathers was a place 
where human decency existed only 
among the poor. Nor do the propa- 
gandists take into account that there 
was ever such an institution as the 
Liberal Party or a Liberal Government 
Apparently the Conservatives were in 
power for an unbroken peried from 
Ethelred the Unready to Churchill the 
Defiant. 

Unfortunately that policy of deni- 
gration applies even to the Socialists’ 
attitude towards the empire. Ask any 
child in a Socialist-family what the 
British did with their empire, and the 
child would almost certainly answer: 
They exploited the natives.””’ Well, 
if clearing the jungle, building harbors 
and railways, establishing sanitation 
and health services and creating em- 
ployment add up to exploitation—then 
the charge is true. Certainly there were 
greedy men who cared for nothing but 
money, but were there no martyrs, no 
idealists, no dreamers? 

The influence of Britain in the world 
has been wise, constructive and peace- 
ful. We who were born in the outer 
empire have reason to know how true 
that statement is. 

And how heavily Britain has paid 
in blood for her guardianship of so large 
a section of the world! In his letter 
Mr. Russell Smith quotes from a poem 
written in the dark days of 1918 by 
Rudyard Kipling: 


successful has 


“ 


*‘Across a world where all men 
grieve 

And grieving strive the more, 

The great days range like tides and 
leave 

Our dead on every shore.” 


When I first went to the U.S. after 
the Hitier war I was asked over and 
over again why the British did not clear 
out of India. Our presence there 
seemed to affront the conscience of 
freedom-loving America. I made such 
reply as seemed adequate, explaining 
that our whole policy in India had been 
to guide her people toward self-govern- 
ment, but I wish that I had had with 
me the words contained in Mr. Russell 
Smith’s letter: 

“‘Nothing in historical experience or 
prophecy had prepared the world for 
the spectacle of a handful of Britons 
gathering into their hands the manage- 
ment of 250 million people living 6,000 
miles away. Macaulay complained that 
most people in Britain in the early days 
of Indian occupation found it beyond 
comprehending, and simply hoped that 
nothing too bothersome would come of 
it. Looking back, even in the light of 
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successful accomplishment, it staggers 
the imagination 

“Here was a turmoiled agglomera 
tion of races, nations, princip ilities and 
tribes, languages, religions, castes and 
customs, such as nowhere else in the 
world had ever gathered together in 
comparable space. It was a seething 
interlocking mass, reduced to a state 
of complete anarchy by 1,000 years of 
devastating strife. When in this singu 
lar collection were to be found some 
of the most warlike races on earth the 
smallest measure of success must be 
considered in the realm of the 
miraculous. 

“When in 1946 the British Govern 
ment reached its momentous decision 
to relinquish the burden and hand over 
the reins of authority, those who had 
been anxiously watching the progress 
of Indian affairs through the smoke and 
flame of world events hung breathless 
on the outcome. It would provide thx 
supreme-test of the structure created 
by the long patience and genius of 
British administrators. 


British ‘‘Wise and Calm”’ 


“What has emerged is awe-inspir 
ing beyond the normal power of de 
scription. ‘Two gigantic, antagonistic 
communities have been 
disentangled and reconstituted into two 
powerful dominions—great going con 
cerns—meeting their colossal problems 
with more apparent competence than 
all but a few of the world’s long-estab- 
lished nations. They hold, jointly or 
severally, a creditor position in a world 
of debt. They have an economic and 
industrial structure which places them 
among the strong of the earth. With 
language, law and order provided, they 
stand on the threshold undreamed of 
among Oriental races. 

“Between the wonder of this emi 
nence and the abject chaos prevailing 
at the beginning of the 19th century 
lie 150 years of British management 
The net gain represents the supreme 
gift of the British people to the people 
of India—and to civilization.” 

In the 15 years I have been writing 
these letters I can have left little doubt 
of my love for Britain and my admira 
tion for her people. Yet it does not 
seem to me that I would have rendered 
justice either to Britain or my readers 
if I had been satisfied to do nothing 
more than extol her virtues and ignore 
her faults. 

No man can be great for 24 hours 
a day or he would be unbearable, and 
no nation can be great on each of the 
365 days in the year. 


successfully 


At the present time in Britain we 
are going through a_ political and 
economic experiment which amounts 
almost to a revolution. I have never 
denied the importance of that experi 
ment or doubted that there would 
result some things of enduring benefit 
to ourselves and modern civilization 
But in all revolutions there are excesses, 
the only difference being in the degre« 
of violence. 

Fortunately, the British people ar 
wise of judgment and calm of spirit 
The channel that separates us from 
Europe is one of sanity as well as water 
If Great Britain goes down the lights 
of civilization will go with her. Because 
the people accept their destiny there 
has not been a voice of any consequence 
raised against the Atlantic Paet, al 
though it links our existence irrevo 
cably to Europe. 

I salute her sense of the centuries, 
her faith, her courage and her powers 
of endurance—but with both the writ 
ten and spoken word I claim. the right 
of a democratic citizen to point out 
the errors of her ways when Britain is 
less Great than her past and her future 


demand. *% 


RIO enor 
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She Sings in Sequins 


Continued from page 24 


and looks 


But she works conscientiously on her 


flutters her eyelashes coy 


voice. She takes vitamin pills to avoid 
colds, sings her scales every morning 
before breakfast and does breathing 


exercises for half an hour. The exercises 
mainly of breathing in deep 
gulps with hands on hips and feet apart, 
followed by a few attempts to touch 
her toes with her long red fingernails 
Chis latter one is partly for her voice 
and partly for her middle. 

At 26 


svelte, figure. Her upsweep is 


cCOnNsIst 


a glamourous, if not a 
carefully 
lacquered, her lipstick brushed on just 
beyond the outlines of her lips, her face 


powdered to a rich, summertime tan. 


» she is 


She’s brown-haired, brown-eyed and 
pretty with the infectious smile of a 
three-year-old. 

A severe bout of measles as a kid 
left Norma’s eyes very weak. She 


wears glasses continually offstage and 
them in a handy spot just a 
before she moves out into the 


parks 
second 
bright lights. 

On the bandstand she always wears 
a long glittering gown, sequin or bead 
trimmed or both, with a high neckline, 
a slim skirt with a slit up the side and 
a long tunic-effect top built to elongate 
thickish waistline. She keeps a 
stable of about eight gowns, wears them 
out in a few 


her 


months. 
afternoons a week she re 
the band: twice for the 
Borden Cavalcade weekly broadcast, 
once for dance numbers. Each week 
adds two songs to her repertoire 
for the broadcast, one for the 
danceband. The band is booked three 
or four, sometimes five, nights a week. 
Since Kenney and his Western Gen 
lemen set out from Vancouver in 1937, 
he’s clocked 150,000 miles and built 
the country’s most dance 
band. One of his gimmicks for success 
let the public see a lot of the vocalists. 
Singing for Kenney, therefore, is 
something like working in a salt mine. 
Norma and Ray Roberts sing about 
20 numbers in an and they 
pop up to sing with Mart and Gordie 
Braund, the Kenney vocal 
about six times 


Three 
hearses with 


she 


one 


successful 


evening 


quartet, 
mort 


It’s Not All Glamour 


This arrangement suits Norma. With 
some other bands the vocalists sit out 
in front like prop dolls number after 
number, tapping their feet the 
music, singing the words to themselves, 
smiling vacantly at the dancers and 
exchanging whispers with the sax 


to 


section. 

In the short intervals between Ken 
ncy’s Norma, who couldn’t 
recognize her mother at 20 feet without 
her glasses, sits and grins in friendly 
fashion at the blurred kaleidoscope of 
the with an alert, interested 
expression on her face. 

The life traveling songstress, 
while outwardly glamourous, is not 
without its moments of adversity. In 
Truro, N.S., for example, the Kenney 
organization plays dance music in a 
building which doubles in brass as a 


vocals, 


dance, 


of a 


hockey rink. Each time Kenney has 
played there the band appears to 
arrive on the heels of the ice-removing 
squad and the inside of the rink- 
ballroom is bitterly cold. 


‘It’s incredible, but every time I get 
up to sing in Truro I have to knock 
the ice off the microphone,’’ Norma 
says. “Our breath comes out like steam 
when we sing and then freezes to the 
mike. We all wear coats and scarves 
and boots and the kids blow on their 
hands after every number to try and 
warm them. There’s a small stove to 
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and whenever 
16-bar he 
hurries over to try to warm his instru- 
ment. And yet we always give Truro 
a terrific The band just knocks 
itself out and does its best when things 
are tough.” 

The band is much admired in the 
Maritimes, where it is about the only 
big-league entertainment that dares to 
enter. Enthusiastic fans keep the band 
reminded of the eastern seaboard by 
shipping it barrels of oysters 

The band has left its mark in the 
West well, notably in Winnipeg’s 
swank Civic Auditorium in the form 
of a large hole in the curtains caused 
by a load of buckshot fired from a 
double-barreled shotgun during the 
performance. Norma tells the story: 

“During the war when we did so 
many service shows we worked out a 
skit and the climax was the sound of 
a gun going off, off stage. Well, we 
couldn’t buy blanks anywhere so we 
had to use real ammunition and I might 
add that the gun didn’t work very well 
either. The day before we were to leave 
on western tour Freddy Treneer 
said he thought he ought to try it out, 
so he pointed it at a fireplace in the 
Casa Loma where we happened to be 
rehearsing and pulled the trigger. 


of the stand 
even a 


one side 


someone has rest 


show 


as 


our 


Five-Pins to Dignity 


“A fountain of soot belched from the 
chimney and dyed black the hair, faces 
and clothes of the entire band. We 
looked at one another and we were in 
perfect blackface. After the first 
instant it struck us as funny and we 
laughed until we wept.”’ 

In Winnipeg the skit was drawing 
a close and the actors were braced 
for the blast of the shotgun. Moments 
passed, but there no shot. Still 
longer; not a sound. Finally arranger 


to 


was 


Jack Fowler started off the stage to 

find out what was the matter. He 

walked straight into the shotgun 
Treneer, who had finally got the 


gun to work, was too pregccupied to 


even be rattled. He lifted it a few 
inches and fired over Jack’s head. And 
that’s what caused the hole in the 


curtains. 

Norma’s most embarrassing experi- 
ence also happened during the war, 
when the band was doing two broad- 


casts a week in a show called the 
Victory Bandwagon. Each one was 
from a different service camp. The 


bus carrying the band to Camp Borden 
one winter afternoon was held up for 
hours by a traffic jam and arrived 
only 15 minutes before they were to go 
on the air. 

Norma scurried into an old 
room to get into her evening gown and 
the musicians hugged their instruments 
inside their overcoats trying to get 
them warmed. With only minutes to 
go Norma finished dressing and whirled 
around to dash for the stage. Her dress 
caught on a nail and the whole side 
of it was ripped away. 

‘‘With thousands of men in that drill 
hall, I had to stand and sing with five 
safety pins holding my dignity 
gether. We couldn’t be sure our show 
was timed right and there was an awful 
tenseness just as the producer waved 
that we were on the air. We’ ve listened 
to recordings of that show since, it was 
one of the best we’ve ever done.” 

Norma Locke is a restless, not-quite- 
content female. She is not even certain 
that singing is what she wants. She 
has wanted variously to attend college 
and study philosophy, photog- 
rapher, an arranger. Currently she has 
determined on a career as a writer and 
she brief sketch on every 
celebrity meets with a view to 
putting them in a book. 

She describes herself as a moody girl, 


store- 


to- 


be a 


does a 


she 
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Coconut Frosting 


1 recipe Coconut Frosting 






(See Baker's Coconut package) 


114 cups Baker’s Coconut 
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food 







your favorite devil’s cake. Then 
drift it high with snowy Baker’s Coco- 
nut — sweet, tender-moist, delicious! 
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Oven and 
Refrigerator Sets for 
baking, serving and 
storing. They stack 
in the ice box 


$3.70 


Pyrex 





Pyrex Flamewoare 

Double Boiler for 

sauces and icings 

Easy to watch water 

6 cup size 
$ 


4.95 


Pyrex Flameware 
Hostess Teapot, 
the ideal gift... 
has so many uses. 
Fine for all het 
drinks. 6 cup size 
in gift carton. 
$2.75 


Pyrex Flameware 
Percolator makes 
perfect coffee 
every time. Now 
4 cup size, $3.15, 
6 cup size, $3.75, 





So easy to clean, Pyrex means faster, 


better cooking too. And with 


Pyrex you can prepare, cook, serve and 


store—all in the one dish. See 
what you're cooking and know that 


food is safe in heat-resistant Pyrex! 


BRAND 


OVENWARE 
FLAMEWARE 
Pyrex is the registered 


trade mark of Corning 
Glass Works of Canada 









“sulky and blue most of the time,’’ and 
says she’d like to be a “really big 
person, like Winston Churchill.”’ She 
sometimes says her ambition is *to be 
a real Christian.” 

Her childhood was not too happy 
Her father was determined that she 
should become someone’s secretary and 
enrolled her in Ottawa’s School ot 
Commerce, despite her protests that 
she wanted a college education 

When she was 16 she had a singing 
role in her school’s musical show which 
attracted the attention of a young CBC 
announcer named Byng Whitteker 
The next day he phoned Norma at 
school. 

Norma, who was called to the prin 
cipal’s office frequently in those days, 
went down fearfully. She was so 
relieved that she didn’t realize at first 
that she had broken into radio. 

Whitteker wanted her to try out 
with Harry Thompson’s quartet-—-a 
trumpet, guitar, clarinet and bass. She 
was to sing blues, but as she couldn’t 
read a note of music she was certain 
she would fail. The song selected for 
her first nuniber was “I 
a Ghost of a Chance.” 


Don’t Stand 


She Couldn’t Buy a Stamp 


After a few weeks of secret rehearsing 
after school a record of the show was 
sent to Toronto, approved and sche- 
duled for a weekly spot on the CBC 
network right after the news. 

“You might say I started at the top 
and worked down,”’ comments Norma 
“IT told my parents about it the night 
of the first broadcast and there was 
a terrible fuss. Dad said that singing 
was a ‘lowly profession.” My music 
teacher warned me that singers live 
dangerously, fighting for their honor 
on an average of three times a day. I 
went ahead anyway.” 

The show, labeled “I Gotta Right 
to Sing the Blues,” ran 84 weeks and 
paid Norma about. $9.27 a show. She 
picked up a job singing with Bert 
Kidd’s band at $3 a night and felt 
herself financially capable of college. 
She transferred to a _ matriculation 
course, tried to jam three years into 
one to catch up with her friends and 
flunked. Next day she got a job as 
secretary. 

Two years later, at 18, she left home 
and came to Toronto to study music 
theory and harmony at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. At the end of 
a year she was $365 in debt. 

Byng Whitteker wangled an audition 
for her and a young conductor-arranger 
named Howard Cable, but the audition 
failed; a second audition, for a show 
known as Music By Cable, was more 
successful but the CBC pulled it off the 
air eight weeks later. 

Norma went to work as a recep 
tionist in a photographer’s studio. Her 
troubles had only begun. 

She landed a spot as vocalist with 
Joe de Courcy’s band at the Old Mill, 
a dine and dance spot outside of 
Toronto. The flagstone-floored, an- 
tique-flavored Old Mill appears to the 
patrons to be dimly lit, but Norma 
found that from the height of the 
bandstand every shielded light bulb in 
the place was glaring in her eyes. This, 
coupled with a brilliant spotlight fo- 
cused on her face when she sang 
combined to drive her to the verge of 
blindness. 

“I noticed one day that one eye was 
turning in and I hurried to a doctor,” 
she says. ““The doctor told me that 
I would lose the sight of that eye unless 
I had a complete rest immediately. | 
was frantic; I didn’t see how I could 
rest and eat too.” 

Cable solved her problem by taking 
her to Bala in Muskoka that summer 
where his five-piece band had a book- 
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ing. She lay in the sun all day, sang 
and clowned with the band at night 
One comic lampooned her specs by 
showing up wearing cardboard harle 
quin glasses two feet wide 

Back in Toronto that winter Norma 
and the Cables nearly starved. Norma 
recalls that she didn’t have the price 
of a postage stamp to mail a letter 
home. She decided to quit and start 
some new career. 

Then suddenly she clicked. One of 
the girls in Doris Ord’s quartet, known 
as the Four Buckingham Blends, was 
leaving to have a baby and Doris 
invited Norma to make a_ fourth 
Within weeks her luck was reversed 
completely and she was singing all over 
the dial, seven shows a week. 

The next summer, a low time for 
most radio performers, Norma still had 
three shows a week. Her career was 
looking better all the time. 

In the fall of 1944 Veronica Foster, 
Kenney’s singer at the time, fell ill and 
Mart asked Norma to fill in. She did 
four shows with the band and then Mart 
opened the subject of employment. 

“T had heard his reputation for being 
a shrewd businessman,” grins Norma 
“IT just played real dumb and naive 
He asked what I was making as a 
free lance and I opened my eyes wider 
and named exactly twice the correct 
amount. 

“He looked uncomfortable, talked 
for a while about the advantages of 
being with a band—no worries about 
advance publicity, reservations, book- 
ings, and so on. I said I[ didn’t travel 
except down to the radio studio and 
home so I didn’t have those difficulties 
anyway 

‘Then he really looked confused and 
he said something about a clothing 
allowance. I knew that was something 
new for him so I pounced on it. I 
still get it too. After a while he named 
a figure that was less than the whopper 
I had toid him but was still an increase 
in my income. I accepted.” She has 
been with Kenney ever since. 


That Inferiority Complex 


‘Today Norma works on a guarantee, 
getting extra for the radio show, extra 
for each rehearsal and extra for so much 
work above that covered by the guar- 
antee. She is reluctant to name her 
salary. 

“I’ve got the best girl singer’s job 
in the country,’ she says. ‘‘I’m not 
going to rub it in by telling how much 
better I’m doing than the rest of the 
girls.” 

In her off hours she’s an avid reader. 
Besides the book-club choices on her 
library shelves, there’s a worn copy of 
““Myths and Legends of China,’’ two 
volumes by Thomas Mann and one by 
Santayana. 

Her record library is top heavy with 
discs by Norma Locke—she listens 
carefully to these high-fidelity record- 
ings of her own voice to capture every 
breath and eliminate faults. Between 
times she studies piano, has lately 
become interested in classical music. 

She is badgered ky a hulking inferior- 
ity complex which, when she first joined 
the band, made her colleagues think 
she was snooty (‘‘Actually,’’ she says, 
“I was scared to death of them.” 

One night during a recent engage- 
ment at the Brant Inn, just outside 
Hamilton, her nervousness caused a 
mental black-out and she clean forgot 
the lyrics of ‘Maybe You'll Be There.”’ 
She sang the first chorus three times, 
managing to keep a smile on her face 

For all her outward poise and con- 
fidence, this complex still plagues 
Norma Locke. After seven years of 
broadcasting she still has to wait until 
after a show for her dinner if she wants 
to be sure of holding on to it. * 
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NEW COMFORT 
Longer wheelbase allows better cradling of pas 
engers between the axle greater riding and 
driving mfort. Compare Plymouth’s 118%” 
wheelbase it's up to 44%” longer than 





PLYMOUTH SPECIAL DE LUXE FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 
INCLUDING SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. ..* 






NEW FEATURES 


fo oes ooneeaipiaae MORE FOR YOUR MONEY... 


switcl inter-balanced trunk lid; rheostat 

controlled instrument panel lighting provide ‘ 

safer night driving AND MORE THAT’S NEW! 
* 


Compare Plymouth for real car value! You'll find MORE VALUE IN STYLE. 
COMFORT, SAFETY, ENGINEERING and PERFORMANCE, 


PLYMOUTH STYLING is smart... and practical too! Doors are wide at the bottom for easy 
entrance. Interiors are roomier ... and comfortable! Try the 
restful chair-height seats (as much as 3” higher than comparative models). 

Note the larger windshields and safer, wide-angle vision. 


You'll find MORE VALUE IN SAFETY: with 6-cylinder hydraulic brakes for quick, smooth 
Higher (97) horsepower engine ; higher compression stops; windshield-wide defroster vents; separate stop light; 
ratio: Oilite fuel filter in gas tank: better fuel Safety-Rim Wheels for greater blowout protection. 


delivery; automatic choke; smoother warm-up; 


NEW PERFORMANCE 


You'll find MORE VALUE IN ENGINEERING. Famous Chrysler-Engineered features. such 
as- -4-ring pistons for better compression and economy; oil filter and floating oil 
intake for longer engine life; redesigned, more efficient ignition system. 


flashing performance at all speeds. 


You'll find MORE VALUE IN PERFORMANCE. Patented Floating Power Engine Mountings 
for smooth power at all speeds; smoother clutch action; balanced steering: better roadability. 


These are only a few of the extra values you get in PLlymoutu. Your dealer will show 
you many more. Compare PLYMOUTH prices! And when you do, you'll agree Plymouth 
gives you more for your money and more that’s really new. 


*Rear Fender Stone Shields, W hitewall Tires and Chrome Wheel Trim Rings. 
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The Promised Land 


Continued from page 13 


igain. ‘There were neither white flags 
nor any other signs of life when the 
smoke clouds lifted over Negba. Ap 


parently everybody in the was 
dead 

That was the 
Arab troops were ordered 
the colony under the 
tanks. ‘They moved through the 
unchallenged until they 
yards from the first buildings. 
suddenly all hell broke loose. 

‘“‘We had played dead,”’ one of the 
survivors of Negba told me, 
our only antitank gun had such a short 
that we couldn’t use it until the 
vehicles were almost 
Then we 


place 


moment to attack. The 
» approach 
cover of heavy 
fields 
only 20 

Then 


were 


“because 


range 
heads 
them and 


above our 


destroyed two of 


killed their crews. At the same time 
our machine guns put the infantry to 
flight. ‘The Egyptians didn’t know how 


to take cover and we shot them off like 


clay pigeons.” 
but the 


Many new attacks followed, 


settlers refused to give in. They were 
kept in high spirits by Israel Barzalai, 
a rugged man who looked like a 
wrestling champion and is today his 
country’s minister in Warsaw. 


Another hero of Negba was a British 
Army Bernard Francis, 
tile who had stayed in Negba because 
he liked it there and who is now a 
liaison officer of the Israel Government 
with the United Nations Commission 

Tel Aviv 

Under the guidance of these men the 
settlers dug themselves in and held out 
until the siege was lifted by the general 
offensive in October 1948. 

Negba’s resistance decided the war 
in the south. Its name today has the 
same ring throughout Israel as Valley 
Forge in the United States or Coventry 
in England 


major, a Gen 


better idea of the 
of 800,000 
of the 
Jerusalem, 
citizens 
from all over the country had flocked to 
the parade ground halfway between the 
and the city to watch the 
ceremony. 

It was a radiant morning. The 
tours of the Judean mountains stood 
sharply the horizon. On a 
distant could see Latrun, the 
Arab that blocked the old 
supply route. The fields around us 
were cluttered with hundreds of private 
cars and military vehicles. Along the 


We got an even 
strength of this 
people at the 
new road from Tel 
two days later 


new state 


solemn opening 
Aviv to 
‘Thousands of 


coast 
con 
against 


hill we 


fortress 


road a dozen. refreshment tents had 
been set up. Messerschmidt planes 
were tail spinning over the area. The 


crowd was full of jokes and good cheer. 


Israel’s new flag—a blue Star of David 
between two blue stripes on white 
ground—fluttered in the wind from 


50 giant poles. 
Through the Arch of Triumph 


this 


Surely landscape hadn’t seen 
such a festival for several thousand 
years. It was the climax of the Jewish 


war of independence and at the same 
time the first opportunity for Israel’s 
new army to parade in full strength. 
Foreign diplomats and U. N. observers 
had come to size up this new military 
force. They wanted to have a close 
look at the men who had successfully 
defended their country on five fronts. 

We were seated right among the 
Israeli staff officers. They didn’t look 
like men to fool around with. 
of them, with their tough faces and 
stocky figures, seemed to be baked out 
of earth. Many were very young 
natives, others were of Russian descent, 
a few had come from Germany. All 
conversed in Hebrew. 


Some 
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A relay sprinter came running up the 
hill to the platform where Prime 
Ben Gurion stood. The 
runner saluted, handed a parchment 
scroll to the premier and announced in 

loud voice: ‘‘We have run along the 
road. The road is open! 

A brass band swung into the 
Hatikvah. Ben Gurion went to a make 
shift arch of triumph at the foot of the 
hill and declared the road opened 

Then the parade started. All units 
that had helped construct the new high 
way marched past with their 
stiffly turned toward Ben Gurion: the 
Palmach commandos, the infantry, the 
radio divisions, the military police, 
the women’s auxiliary troops and the 
old greybeards who had actually buil+ 
the road with their hoes and spades 
‘They were followed by tanks, armored 
cars and overland buses marked with 
bullet holes. 

We had expected to witness a some 
what amateurish show, as the Jews 
don’t like playing soldiers any more than 
the British or Americans do. We 
surprised to see with what 
precision they moved across. the 
ground. There was no denying it, thes» 
were seasoned troops who could stand 
any comparison. 
beamed, 


Minister 


faces 


were 
ease and 


The officers around us 
the foreign observers glanced 
at each other and the crowd cheered. 

The only person who remained mute 
and grave David Ben Gurion. 
Opening the road, he said, ‘““The battle 
for the road to Jerusalem was the most 
tragic and the magnificent 
chapter in our struggle for home and 
independence.’” Only he and a few 
others knew how many young men had 
given their lives so that this festiva 
could take place. 


was 


most 


Prophet From Brooklyn 


In the afternoon we drove along the 
new road to The Holy 
City didn’t look nearly as damaged a; 
we had thought it would Many 
houses showed shelling, but 
there were no ruins of the kind that 
can be seen in Europe. 

In the Army Press Office we met a 
young orthodox Jew with sid 
blond beard. He wore medieval rab 
binic clothes, but when he started 
speaking we didn’t trust our ears. He 
talked with the purest Brooklyn accent 
and confided to us that he came from 
an entirely unreligious New York 
family. Up to three years ago he had 
worn modern clothes, gone to the 
and flirted with the girls like 
all his friends. Then, suddenly, he had 
come under the influence of an ortho- 
dox rabbi, and soon afterward he had 
reverted to the customs of his ancestors 
His father was so grief-stricken that he 
had turned him out. When the boy had 
been called up by his draft board the 


Jerusalem 


traces of 


» locks and 


movies 


doctors had rejected him for feeble 
mindedness. 
On the way back to Tel Aviv this 


young man advised us that the Messiah 
was about to show up any time now. 
Probably he was already living some- 
where with his wife and children, in 
Brooklyn, London or Jerusalem, never 
mind the place. He would be an 
orthodox rabbi possessing the virtues 
of David. As soon as he would reveal 
himself the entire world would recog- 
nize him without any further ado. As 
his arrival was imminent, the young 
man concluded, it better to 
observe all-Jewish laws so as to have a 
good record when he comes. 

All this may sound foolish to unac 
customed ears, but the ideas of this 
young man are shared by many people 
in Israel. ‘There is a religious party 
here that gathered almost 20°7% of all 
votes in the last elections. This party 
wants the prosecute all 
violators of the orthodox code: it wants 


was 


State to 
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WITH A CHOICE OF THREE DELICIOUS: NEW TOPPINGS 


ee ae 
SWIFT 
{ QUALITY 
FOOD 


< 


a dressed-for-dinner platter of tempting vegetables 
slices of Swift’s Prem. Here’s a satisfying main dish 
that “fixes fast.’ And wait’ll you taste that special biend that gives Prem its 
distinctive two-meat flavour. For Prem, you know, is different. It’s the one 
that’s both juicy pork and tender beef 


Martha Logan’s PREM DINNER PLATTER 


Out of the oven and ready to serve in a matter of minutes 


Look what we have here 
nestled around savoury 


4 servings 
® Cooked broccoli 
® *Toppings 


® 1 can Prem cut in 8 slices 
® Cooked potatoes 
® Whole or sliced carrots (cooked) 


quick-frozen) 
(choice of three) 


Arronge slices of Prem on shallow baking dish with cooked vegetables. (Prem really 
does things for all vegetables.) Pour melted butter over vegetables 
*Top Prem with one of these: (1) Mayonnaise, #4 cup mixed with 2 table- 
spoons each prepared mustard and minced sweet pickle; (2) Sour cream, 
1 cup, with chopped chives (pictured); Blue cheese, #4 eup, crumbled; 
mixed with 2 tablespoons prepared mustard. 
Bake in moderately quick oven (375°) for 20 minutes. Whichever topping you choose, 
you'll find this a tempting, nutritious way to serve THAT DELICIOUS COMBINATION 


OF PORK AND TENDER BEEF... Sw itts Prem 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
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J 9 WAh Lind 


While youre 
shaking out the confetti... 


Congratulations! And while you are shaking out the con- 
fetti, may we make a suggestion? 

When you slipped the ring on her finger, she became 
yours “to have and to hold”, . . and to protect. Protecting 
today’s bride can be easier than you think. One thing you 
must have is insurance protection from the start. If you 
are like most newlyweds, trying to stretch your dollars, 
we would like to offer some help. 

Especially planned for you, the Great-West Life Gradu- 
ated Premium Policy offers an important feature you will 
like. It is permanent life insurance but you pay only half 
the regular premium the first year. After that there are 
gradual increases, until you are paying the full amount 
from the fifth year on. With this plan, you can afford 
more insurance now. The full protection begins at once, 
but not tne full cost. 

If you are faced with restricted income for a few years, 
whatever the reason, ask your nearest Great-West Life 


representative about this Graduated Premium plan. Trained 


and experienced, he is ready with sound advice. See him soon. 


REAT-WEsT LIFE 
O° BBS eas 








to punish the import of pork by jail 
and to stop all 
Saturday 

Most Israeli leaders were brought up 
religiously, and even Socialists such as 


transportation on 


Ben Gurion and Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett acknowledge that the 
new state is rooted in the Old Testa- 
ment. But the broad masses detest all 
fanaticism. They see 
private affair that must not hamper 


Israel’s development as a modern state. 


religion as a 


Oranges and Diamonds 
The country’s foremost source of 
wealth will be its oil refineries. One 
night, at the Hotel Zion in Haifa, 
we dined with Director of Customs 
Mendelssohn, one of the nation’s top 
economists 

“You want to know why the Arabs 
he asked 
“Simply because they would soon go 
bankrupt otherwise. They have 
already lost millions of dollars in the 
last 12 months.”’ 

Mendelssohn explained that Iraq 
used to have all its oil processed by 
Consolidated Refineries Ltd., in Haifa. 
Every year two million gallons were 
pumped from Mosul to Haifa through 
an underground pipeline. A new and 
bigger line which could move four 
million gallons more per year to Haifa 
was almost completed. But in the 
spring of 1948 the British engineers 
closed the refineries because of the 
street fighting in the city. 

We asked our host what the Israel 
Government was going to do with 
those plants. He assured us that it 
didn’t intend to nationalize them. The 
works, he declared, still belonged to 
the Iraq Petroleum Company, and it 


must make peace with us’ 


was up to its shareholders to reopen 
them. 

“But hasn’t the situation changed a 
bit?” we enquired. “Won't Israel 
have its say in the matter too now?” 

“Our conditions are reasonable,” 
Mendelssohn replied. ‘‘We want the 
Iraq Petroleum Company to guarantee 
our oil consumption at a fair price and 
to employ Israeli workers in_ the 
refineries. We also want to have a share 
of the foreign currency income.” 

When we asked if he wasn’t afraid 
of competition elsewhere he took us out 
into the street. ‘“‘Do you notice how 
this city is climbing up the Mount 
Carmel?” he asked. ‘“The hill is so 
steep that it is very difficult for 
bombers to pint-point a target here. 
The pilots would almost certainly crash 
into the rocks. The British know this 
and prefer the Haifa refineries to all 
others.”’ 
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Undoubtedly these oil plants are 
among Israel’s most valuable assets, 
but almost of equal importance is the 
export of the citrus crop. We visited 
Petah Tiqva, the “Gate of Hope,” a 
70-year-old settlement with 25,000 
inhabitants. The town is surrounded by 
orange groves and exports one million 
cases per year-—a seventh of the 
country’s production. 

We asked one of the planters who was 
the main buyer of Israel oranges this 
year. “England, naturally,” he said 
with a grin. ‘““The United Kingdom has 
ordered 3.8 million cases at 30 shillings 
$6) per box.” 

We could hardly 
as we had heard only bitter words and 
complaints about the British in the 
previous few days. But we found the 
phenomenon in the diamond 


believe our ears 


same 
industry, the country’s third-biggest 
source of income. 

Antwerp diamond cutters who fled 
here from the Nazis in 1940 have 
installed a series of plants at Nathanya 
a small seaside resort. ‘The London 
Diamond Syndicate them 
with raw stones, and their output has 
leaped from $100,000 in 1940 to $4 
millions in 1948. 


provides 


Looking For a Long Peace 
Few people realize how closely 
Jews and Arabs co-operate already in 
many towns in Israel. In Haifa, for 
instance, there are a number of Arab 
business leaders who give full-hearted 
support to the regime. ‘The most 
prominent of them are exporters 
Victor and Fuad Kajad, shipowner 
Abu Said, and Hadja Karaman, a 
member of the Israeli Parliament and 
the most influential Arab politician in 
the country. 

When President Weizman recently 
attended a state banquet in Haifa 
Karaman toasted him and declared 
that the Arab population had _ ful! 
confidence in his integrity and gener- 
osity. 

Answering, Weizman said: ‘In 1917 
I traveled from Haifa to Amman via 
Egypt to meet King Feisal and 
Colonel Lawrence. The journey lasted 
three weeks, but it was worth while 
We came to an agreement and, with 
some good will, we can come to an 
agreement again today.” 

These words expressed the sincere 
hope of the Israeli. Victory hasn’t 
gone to their heads. They are looking 
for a lasting peace with all their 
neighbors. They need it to build their 
new country, and more and more 
Arabs feel that they, too, will profit 
from Israel’s efforts. a 
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| Went Back to a Drunk 


Continued from page 15 


work His bosses, who visited our city 
periodically, were heavy drinkers too 

[hen came the depression of the 30’s 
My husband’s heavy drinking bills 
repairs to cars he had wrecked and 
fines had used up any spare money we 
could have saved. When our salary cut 
came it meant retrenching, but fast 
At first it was a bitter blow, but some 
how I| thought foolishly this would 
mean there would be nothing lefi over 
for alcohol. But the setback acted as a 
stimulant and he drank more than ever 
to forget the depression. | found my 
self avoiding the butcher, the grocer 
ind the landlord —-we soon owed 
money to them all 

During this period our six-year-old 
son had to have an appendix operation 
| shall never forget rushing him to 
hospital late at night, and the kind 
neighbors who drove us refusing my 
husband’s request to get a bottle and 
bring it to the hospital for him. The 
doctor finally persuaded him that he 
could do no good there and he was 
driven home where he proceeded to 
get drunk. 

| stayed at the hospital, and it 
wasn’t until 10 o’clock the next morn 
ing that my husband had _ sobered 
enough to know whether the operation 
had been successful or not 

Finally, on a Saturday. we agreed 
to meet at the hospital around 2.30 
p.m. and have a long visit with our 
son. I got there at the appointed time 
ind said that Daddy would be along 
soon. Each time footsteps were heard 
in the corridor, our son would sit 
up and say, “‘I bet that’s Daddy now.” 
‘hen the look of disappointment on his 
white little face was a knife twist in 
my heart. His Dad didn’t arrive and 
by 5.30 I had to return home, living in 
terror that my husband would visit the 
hospital drunk 


**l Wished He Was Dead”’ 


I arrived home worried and weary 
and after getting dinner for the rest of 
the family began to feel a knot inside 
get tighter as the hours went by 
Finally around 10.30 a neighbor phoned 
ind asked me to come and take my 
husband home, as he was very drunk 
and was disrupting their party, which 
he had crashed earlier. After persuad 
ing him to return home I found I hated 
him and wished him dead 

I had long since learned it was useless 
to remonstrate with him when he was 
drunk and | tried to be calm and cool 
but he would have none of this as he 
was in an ugly mood and spoiling for 
a fight For several hours I listened 
to his drunken jargon and, finally, in 
disgust, I started to go to bed. Thi 
infuriated him, and he tried to prevent 
me from going upstairs. Then I struck 
him. He is a big man and he could 
have crushed me with a blow, but he 
had never struck me in his life. This 
night he was a different person. He 
followed me upstairs, threatening with 
each step to strangle me for striking 
him He velled, ‘““No one can hit me 
ind get away with it I'm going to 
wring your neck 

When we reached the top step | 
turned and faced him, saying, ‘““There’s 
my neck, strangle me if you wish, it will 
be one way of getting rid of you for 


the children’s sake.’’ He stared at me 
drunkenly, his eyes bloodshot and full 
of hate. Then he spat in my face, 


turned, and went downstairs 

He was still asleep in his clothes on 
the couch in the living room next 
morning and not a word was spoken 
for several hours after he got up. Then 
he asked me if he had been obnoxious 
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the night before as he couldn't re 
member anything from the time he 
had crashed the party next door 

He wouldn’t believe the things I 
told him and accused me of making it 
up. ‘Then he became contrite and asked 
forgiveness and a chance to prove that 
he could be a decent husband and 
father again. 

| remember when I first realized 
that the respect in which I held my 
husband had been supplanted by 
contempt. He had been drinking very 
heavily and brought home some stran- 
gers late at night. He walked into our 
bedroom with them, introduced me as | 
lay blinking at the bright light, and 
cursed because | refused to get up and 
get them food. Following this, he went 
on the wagon, or so he said, for a week 
or so. Then we were invited to a party 
by friends who could throw business in 
my husband’s direction 


‘*! Hoped For a Miracle’”’ 


Before we left home I asked him to 
watch his step and he agreed. I remem 
ber so well what he said: “You keep 
an eye on me, dear, and when you think 
I have had enough just pinch my arm 
and I'll not have another drink.’’ 

After about an hour I noticed the 
usual signs: my husband tossing off 
large drinks much too quickly, making 
repeated trips to the kitchen, our host 
eyeing him with suspicion. | quietly 
slipped to his side and gave him the 
warning pinch, looking into his eyes 
and silently pleading with him to go 
easy. 

That pinch seemed to act with the 
suddenness of a match set to gasoline. 
My husband strolled over to the buffet 
where several bottles of whisky were 
open, calmly poured himself half a 
tumbler of straight whisky, then 
turning to catch my eye he tossed it off 
with an air of bravado 

I shall never forget the feeling of 
humiliation about half an hour and six 
drinks later when my hostess took me 
iside and asked me if I would take my 
husband home as he was spoiling her 
party. 

Hundreds of such instances occurred 
during the next few years Perhaps 
one of the reasons I stuck on was that 
deep-down underneath I felt some 
miracle would happen, that basically he 
was a wonderful husband and father 

At last I got a position in a depart 
ment store, working from 8.30 to 5.30 
Our youngest child was now in school 
and | felt free to work. My husband 
lost his job and got another selling on 
commission 


‘*Finally, the Break Came”’ 


One bitter experience occurred dur 
ing the summer holidays when the 
children were home. My husband had 
been absent on a drinking bout for two 
days and two nights. I had told him 
after the previous bout that if he 
repeated it again I would visit a lawyer 
and arrange for a legal separation. He 
igreed Yet he arrived home in the 
middle of the night so drunk that he 
fell into a stupor as soon as he hit the 
bed. As I lay there listening to his 
muttering and snores I hated him and 
ictually wondered if I could press a 
pillow over his face and strangle him 
[t was such a temptation that I found 
mvself trembling with fear and | 
got up and walked the floor for the rest 
of the night 

He finally got a job in a factory at a 
low but steady salary, most of which 
went toward paying the back rent 
But the heavy drinking continued, 
partly, I think, to drown his humilia- 
tion and frustration 

When he lost the job in the factory 
after a few months, he decided that 
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‘e would have to go away to battle it come home the next day with a couple 
ut himself My health was suffering, of bottles. It was with a sick heart that 
not from the work I was doing but from I saw him pour and serve it to our 
the worry he was causing. The children guests. But he didn’t touch it, just 
avoided him, and when he was sober he quietly sipped a Coke [ couldn't 
realized this and wa’s more depressed believe it. and still had reservations. | 
So the break was made knew he had fought a bitter battle 
No one can know the relief it was to one of the hardest any man ever had to 
be free of worry and the thought of him fight, and yet I wasn’t convinced the 
coming home drunk. A cloud had been victory was permanent 
lifted from our life: the children felt He returned to his job in another 
free to bring their friends around; and city and I carried on with my work 
by watching every penny I was able, The children were happy about the 
with some money mv husband sent to change in their Dad, but when his 
me at odd intervals, to pay off some of letters came suggesting we might 
the pressing deb become a family unit again I rebelled 
We corresponded regularly and al Che children, now in their teens with 
though his letters never mentioned his the oldest married, had quickly re 
private battle I knew he was trying gained their faith in their father. But 
The cheques became more frequent and because I had lived my own life for so 
1 little larger each time, so that we long I didn’t want to give it up. 
were able to face our creditors. How 
ever, I was gaining a feeling of inde ‘*There Was a Greater Power”’ 
pendence; and the children were older 
one of them working My heart was My husband had established himself 
numb as far as any feeling of affection in his own business by this time, was 
for my husband was concerned doing well, and working hard to help 
I began hearing of his drunken other alcoholics If we were to live 
exploits again, and it was then | wrote together again I would have to give up 
ind asked him for a legal separation, my job, my freedom, and set up a 
He knew | meant it this time. He wrot home in another city. 
ind asked for a little time to prove h It wasn’t an easy decision to make, 
could win his battle against alcohol. | but after listening to my husband, who 
igreed to three months, and the follow had never been a religious man, tell me 
ing week he wrote and said he had that he would never have won the 
joined Alcoholics Anonymous. I had_ battle had it not been for a power 
heard of the organization but didn’t greater than himself, I knew he had 
know very much about it, so was quite won, and for keeps. 
sceptical. He wrote glowing letters of As a member of Alcoholics Anony 
the work of A.A. and how he was mous, my husband would strike out 
endeavoring to learn more about it those last two words, ‘“‘for keeps.”’ It is 
When he wrote, after six months, against the principles of A.A. to say, 
that he was coming home for Christmas ‘I'll never take another drink.”” They 
| kept my fingers crossed 4nd hoped say instead, “I shall try not to take a 
We were delighted in the change in drink "TODAY 
his appearance when he got down from I shall never forget the thrill of 
the train. He was much thinner, had knowing that respect and love for my 
lost that alcoholic puffiness, his skin husband were slowly returning. [ will 
was clear and fresh We talked for never forget the night when he said 
hours that evening about the therapy “Each morning before I get out of 
of A.A ind how it worked and | bed | ask for guid ince and help through 
found my respect slowly returning this day, and each night as I return to 
But | still had a deep fear I couldn't bed I say a grateful thanks.”’ 
overcome Basic honesty, utter humility and 
eles Aft ra few days, just a day or so a desire to help others is the foundation 
— ne ¥ Se ; before Christma he asked me if I had of a life of happy and contented 
ae Sattee any wine or Scotch in the house to — sobriety, which I am now privileged to 
1 ee, i. : serve friends. When I said I hadn’t, he — share 
4 remarked, “‘Don’t worry about me, Che love and respect which I had 
dear, those bottles are marked poison thought lost forever have returned with 
; .) is far as 1am concerned. Because I am greater intensity and deeper meaning 
‘os (\; nl \ lh 1 \ LOOK — “A ag 7 ted array it ae peregrine again sate ges 7 . 
Mods rv aA ry] WU AN" Ni Vou JJ ™ a drinkers can iandle it wee no cause ~ regret that came 
VAM YX \ abe Fearful and trembling, I saw him back to live with an alcoholic. ¥* 
Modern floor, ves! It’s Marboleum p 
’ o 1A H / eB.w. . . But he wanted to tell her 
the floor that is right at home vith Window at East’s etek is, 
. old-lashioned furniture or in the 1949 ROR <= ss a Cee 
bride’s dream house . .. Nothine old ; than the women,”’ Ann said 
maidish about it. No shooing and booine : Mz blame They were all there when B. J. came S.J turned his eyes on Peter Peter 
‘ Sf fi ‘ in with Mrs. Chapin said ‘Young couples shop for thei 
if the crowd tramp in with muddy o1 4 i. Peter did not look at Ann Troubridge first furniture, but when it comes to 
snow-caked shoes or want to dane He listened while B. J. spoke. When replacement it is the wives who count 
Marboleum is so largely tough, resilient Beautiful Resilient B. J. finished, nodding to him, Peter Ann said again, ‘‘No.”’ 

) glanced at the summary in Miss Their eves held. Peter let his breath i 
cork that they can’t scutt it and a thick Norton’s clear typescript. He said, “Igo slowly. He looked at B. J. Beyond 
ot the mop makes it smile again think we’re pretty well finished with the him Mrs. Chapin smiled, but Peter 

generalities of the campaign. There is, knew somehow that it wasn’t what they 
Whatever your age or t mperament we're agreed, a nation-wide sentiment, were differing about that amused her. 
you Can Cxpress VOUTSE lf with Marboleum recognized or not, that fits in perfectly B. J. snapped, “Let’s get it straight 
colour arrangements, borders, motils with Associated’s new lines. A harking What about Research, Moffit?” 
5 ; , back to the times of our parents and Moffit said briskly, “Figures taken 
...- Custom-built to suit YOU Easy o grandparents. To the days of— well on our test windows don’t go into exact 
the elbow-grease all it asks is a little security and peace. To simpl times numbers Comparatively, though, a 
] p 1oC hy ‘ + - 
waxing and polishing now and then wpy Linen rs in ninth nae 4 pr nn of women looking at 
Ass ated’s new prod S I he 
Kind to the feet also, resilient quiet... is to awaken in the women of the Ann asked. ‘‘What were the hours?” 
and durable! country a recognition of this feeling “‘Nine in the morning to four in the 
they may not be aware is in them afternoon.” 
For colour-life in the new home, or new Ann ‘Troubridge said clearly, ““No.”’ “Not a fair test,’ Ann said. 
life in the old, consider Marboleum B. J. sat up. Peter was aware of the Peter asked, “Why not? Take 
; stir of uneasiness that went about the East’s There are aS many men as 
certainly for kitchen, bathroom, halls, sun Patterns illustrated in kitchen above: table. He kept his eyes on his notes siadeniinths tibiae (ani ” 
. Marboleum M/39, M/99 and M/100, ei " P ie ’ elie . on the Avenue - 
porch also for dining and other rooms with interlinings of M/99 ond M/9S- He thought, A// I have to is reep Businessmen. Women shoppers, 
4 still, Her looks are no longer a noi ty Continued on page 10 
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Old man weather took over the lease 


Hos are hard to find. But Old Man Weather found one. A 
snug little home it was, too, until he settled down. The 


revious tenants didn’t want to leave, but he insisted. 
I 


First, a drain clogged and a gutter sprang a leak. Then a high 
wind tore loose a chimney flashing. Melting snows seeped through. 
Summer suns and rains went to work on the roof. Shingles 
split and the next rain went through to spoil the ceiling two 


floors below. Rust set up light housekeeping everywhere. 


The people finally had to leave. They were evicted, you might 
say. They could have stopped weather from moving in—but they 
didn’t even try. A new roof, or even a little roofing cement or 
rust-proof paint, would have saved them money. Barrett has 
products for just that purpose. They’re called Protective Pro- 


ducts. They protect your home from the weather. 


Granted that this is an exaggerated case. More often than not 
weather damage is invisible unless you search for it. Look over 
your home soon—patch any leaks, seal any loose flashings, rust- 
proof exposed metal. Houses cost too much to let them go to 


ruin. And you'll find that Barrett Protective Products make the 


job of keeping your home in shape easy, and economical, too. 


BARRETT* ROOFINGS 
gravel), Asphalt Shingles, Roli Roofings and Sheathings. Protective Products. 


Specification* Roofs (Built-up felt, pitch and 


Rock Wool Building Insulation. Road Paving Materials. Pipeline and 
Waterworks Enamels. Coal-Tar Chemicals and Anhydrous Ammonia. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal « Toronto + Winnipeg * Vancouver 
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° WHEEL 
TOYS 






\. For every Boy 6 Gut 


Pp 
‘ is 


wheels, rustless spokes and 
12° Dunlop tres. Coaster 
hub brake. Sparkling enamel 
finish. Bright parts chromed 


Girl's mode! aiso availabi 











Thistle front-drive Trike 816, Light and 
easy to ma Best cycle-steel frame and 
fork stable handlebars. Cushion tires 
16° tre nd! rear wheels. Ball-bearing 
pedals and sprung saddle. Shining finish in 
chrome plating and range of fine coijors 


Thistle Toys 


FROM GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 





The Lines Bros. Group is the largest toy manufacturing organ- 


isation in the world. Its faci ies cover 1,500,000 square feet. 












LINES BROS. (CANADA) LTO 4000 ST. PATRICK STREET MONTREAL 








2 ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 
AND I JUST CANT 











ANYTIME you suffer from irregu- 
larity —headaches— colds—liver upset & 

constipation . take sparkling Sal Sa 
Hepatica for gentle, quick relief. It SS \ 
usually works within an hour leaves - 
you feeling so right because Sal Hepatica * 
also combats excess gastric acidity : 
makes sour stomachs sweet again. When 
you want relief — you want it fast. So keep 
a bottle of Sal Hepatiea handy 


DAY OR NIGHT GET FEELING RIGHT 
WwiTH GENTLE, SPARKLING 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Continued from page 35 
Ann said ‘I suggest a test after busi 
ness hours would show even more 
masculine interest in East’s window 
than feminine 

B. J. looked annoyed. Peter felt no 
lift He looked at Moffit. “‘Put a crew 
on it for a check.” 

He glanced at Ann. He felt somehow 
sorry for her. She’d put her neck out 
when it wasn’t necessary 

Ann’s cheeks were a little pale. She 
said, ““You don’t mind if I make my 
own check?” 

B. J. said irritably, “Suppose you 
two check it yourselves,’’ and before 
Peter could say anything, Ann said, 
“T think so. Three nights from six to 
nine. If Mr. Grayling isn’t disinclined 
to give the time.”’ 

Peter shook his head. ‘‘I don’t mind. 
Six o'clock at East’s Tonight, to 
morrow and Saturday.” 

He looked at B. J. but he saw Mrs 
Chapin’s smile. B. J. said into the 
silence, ‘“Well, let’s get on with it 

It was almost completely dark; 
only the windows of the shops were 
bright with light and cclor 

A cool wind moved down the 
Avenue. The people strolling seemed 
in no hurry 

Ann Troubridge was waiting at the 
curb in front of the test window at 
East’s. There were people clustered 
before the window. ‘They stood and 
looked and then drifted away and 
others came from either direction and 
filled the empty spaces. 

Ann wore a close-fitting dark coat, 
its collar tight about her neck. There 
was a long feather in her hat. It 
swayed as she turned her head. She 
wasn’t, Peter saw, as tall as he had 
thought He said, ““You know, we 
could have left it to Moffit 


‘It’s too late now, isn’t it?’’ Ann 
said and Peter took out his counters 
and inspected them: Ann said, ‘““We 


can discount couples. That will make 
it easier. Left hand for wome:. right 
for men. It’s a minute or so before six 
now, but that’s all right, isn’t it?”’ 

“Quite all right.” 

A woman came down the Avenue, 
her heels clicking. Her head turned. 
She paused and went over to the 
window. Peter pressed the plunger of 
the left-hand counter. ,Two men came 
up from the South talking earnestly 
One paused. He put his hand on his 
companion’s arm. They walked over to 
join the others before the window 
Peter’s right-hand counter clicked 
twice 


rEXHE window was big It showed 
j three sides; the interior of a room 

It recalled for Peter the living room 
of the stone house in Ridgewater The 
fireplace was the same — big and deep 
enough for split maple logs that 
burned steadily for hours with pleasant 
heat 

He thought, “It’s pretty cold up 
there. Pretty lonely 

The house would be dark. The only 
light would come from the Carast’s 
cottage. ‘The mist would be coming 
ghostly white from the river. It would 
be chill and damp, but if the maple logs 
were burning it would take no time at 
all for the house to get as warm and 
comfortable as it had ever been in all 
its hundred-odd years of existence. 

He concentrated on his checking, not 
looking at Ann 

It was Ann who said at last, ‘‘Nine.’’ 

Peter looked at her blankly She 
said, *‘Nine o’clock.”’ 

“Ts it?’’ Peter peered at his watch 

“Shall we check’?’’ Ann asked. 

They carried the counters to the 
street lamp. Peter showed Ann his 
She said, “Pretty close. You have two 
more men than I have. I’ve three more 
women. Even so in round figures about 
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two hundred women and two hundred 
and twenty men.’ 

‘Yes.’ Peter put his counters in his 
pocket 

Ann said, ‘““Tomorrow. Same time.” 

Peter hesitated “You--shall I get 
you a ¢ it me 


“No I live close by 


) 


Peter said. “I think it’s better for 
you not to to walk alone.”’ 

*“That’s kind of you,’ Ann said. 

They walked in. silence. Peter 


thought of several things that came into 
his mind but he said nothing. At a 
three-storied building with a linen shop 
masking the small door Ann said, ‘“This 
is where I live Good night, Mr. 
Grayling.” 

Peter raised his hat and moved up 
the street but as he got to the corner he 
slowed. Hedidn’t want to go to the club 
but it was too early to go home. He 
wasn’t given to feeling like this. There 
was always more to do than time in 
which to do it. He thought, IJt’s the 
autumn and Marsden and then this 
He shoved his hands in his overcoat 
pockets and crossed the street toward 
the restaurant whose lights beckoned. 


RB J. wasn’t around the next day. 
He wouldn’t, Mrs. Chapin said, 
be back until Tuesday. She came into 
Peter’s office to tell him. She asked, 
“‘How old are you Peter?’’ and Peter 
stared. 

“After ten years you haven’t found 
out, Nelly? I’m thirty-seven.”’ 

Mrs. Chapin smiled. ‘‘So you are,”’ 
she said and went out. Peter looked 
blankly at Miss Norton but Miss 
Norton didn’t seem te have noticed 
anything odd 

It was cold when Peter got to East’s 
that evening. ‘There were lots of fur 
coats in evidence. Ann was at the curb 
talking to a young policeman. 
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you remember! 
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smooth leads... see the 
clean legible outlines. 
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locked in a strong metal 
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There weren’t as many people as 
there had been the night before. Pos 
sibly, Peter thought, because it was so 
cold. This time he thought nine o’clock 
would never come and several times he 
found himself staring at East’s window, 
thinking of the house at Ridgewater 
and entirely forgeiting his count. 

When nine o’clock finally came and 
Ann remarked upon the difference in 
their count, Peter said, “I’m sure yours 
is right. I forgot, several times . 

He walked home with her again, 
turning up the collar of his light coat 
Ann walked easily beside him. Pete: 
said, ““We could skip tomorrow.”’ 

“Saturday people are different from 
weekday ones.”’ 

Peter felt for a cigarette. He said 
slowly as he threw the match away 
“The whole thing’s unfortunate. You 
could have chosen something else: 
something i? 

Ann stopped. “Did you think it-was 
personal?’’? She shook her head. ‘“‘I 
thought it important. Part of the whole 


campaign and the staff meeting the - 


place to discuss it.”’ 


Peier said, “I agree. But you don’t 
know B. J. as ] do. He °° ao He 
gestured. Ann started on and Peter 


went with her. 

At her door she paused. She was about 
to say something but after a moment 
she said only, ‘“‘Good night. Tomorrow 
at six.”’ Peter lifted his hat and went 
up Madison to the restaurant for a 
belated dinner 


Kk ALMAN-KAY_ was closed on 
Saturdays but Peter went to the 
office as usual and worked all morning 


and part of the afternoon. It had 
turned unseasonably warm and the 
office was stuffy. At three he left and 


had some lunch. ‘The air was damp and 
close. It was much too warm for 


the NEW 


< HEDGE TRIMMER 


© POWERFUL 
© HIGH-SPEED 

© LIGHT-WEIGHT 
e EASY TO 
wag, HANDLE 





FASTER, EASIER WAY to trim 
Hedges, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees etc. 


You'll find it actually FUN to do those trimming 
jobs around your home once you have this new high- 
speed Sunbeam electric. Saves time—gets results im- 
possible with hand trimmers—built and powered to 
do the tiring, tedious jobs that usually req a 
professional gardener. Yet the Sunbeam is so light- 





weight (only 414 Ibs.) it is ideal for the homeowner. 
A precision instrument in every detail, from the high- 
grade cutlery-steel cutter bar to the 110 V ac-dc 
power plant. The powerful motor is specially designed 
to fit inside the handle. None other like it. Built by 
the makers of the famous Sunbeam Electric Appli- 
ances and Rain King Lawn Sprinklers. See the new 
Sunbeam Hedge Trimmer at your dealer’s, 





SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


321 Weston Road S., Téronto 9 





November but the warmth made Peter 
think of how it would be at Ridgewater. 


All golden haze and vagrant puffs of 


wind and the water moving silently 
below the knoll. If he got the car from 
the garage he could be there in four 
hours. 

He went to the club but it was close 
there. He didn’t like his drink and 
played only one hand of bridge. He 
went out again and walked slowly 
toward East’s as the dusk was falling 
He stood there, feeling very warm from 
the walk. He undid his coat and the 
air was almost too cool. 

It started to rain soon after Ann 
came. She had on a checked raincoat 
and she raised the hood and covered 
her head. She said with a sort of im 
patience, “‘Didn’t you know it was 
going to rain?” 

“IT didn’t think of it,’’ Peter said, his 
mind grasping again at that note in her 
voice that-was somehow so familiar. 

Ann said, ‘““‘We can watch from the 
doors. If it rains hard there won’t be 
many to count.” 

It didn’t rain hard at first. A mere 
series of tiny drops. There weren't 
many lone men and women to check. 
There were mostly couples. They stood 
arm in arm, looking in the window 
speaking in low tones. Peter buttoned 
his coat tightly about him. His 
cigarette didn’t taste good at all. The 
rain started to come down hard and the 
people vanished. The street glistened 
in the lamplight. Auto wheels hissed on 
the wet asphalt. The young policeman 
came by, his black waterproof glisten- 
ing. Peter sneezed. 

Ann turned her head. Peter felt very 
odd and dispirited. Ann said, ‘““We’d 
better call it off. This rain is going to 
last.”” 

They couldn’t flag a cab. At Ann’s 
door she said, “‘I think you’re getting a 
cold. You take some aspirin and go 
right to bed.”’ 

When he got to his hotel he was 
thoroughly drenched. His head felt 
like a balloon. He got out of his wet 
clothes and took a hot shower. Then 
he got into bed thankfully. He re- 
membered he hadn’t taken any aspirin 
but he couldn’t summon the energy 
to get up and see if he had some. He 
fell asleep, thinking, /’// be all right in 


the morning. 


FE wasn’t. When he woke, shiver 

ing, his bones ached. ‘The rain 
slatted against the windows and Peter 
groaned and went to sleep again. 

He woke feeling worse. He reached 
for the phone. ‘“Tell Dr. Johnson to 
drop in on me, will you?’’ he croaked. 

Dr. Johnson came, a cheerful, florid 
man, who shoved a thermometer in 
Peter’s mouth. He looked at it later 
and said brightly, “‘A bit of fever. Got 
to expect that. I'll send you up some 
pills. Take them as directed and keep 
in bed for a couple of days. Eat 
lightly.” 

The pills came at five. Peter took his 
dose. When he woke again it was dark. 
He looked at the table clock. It was one 
in the morning. He thought, J’// be 
okay. I'll get to the office. 

He wasn’t and he didn’t. When he 
got out of bed he knew it was no go. He 
took his pills, ordered tea and toast and 
went back to bed. Dr. Johnson came at 


eleven. Peter was glad to see him. 
Johnson said, ‘“‘Hah,”’ after he looked 
at the thermometer. ‘‘Fever’s down. 


Stay in bed today.” 

He napped When he woke he 
found thimself thinking of Ann Trou- 
bridge. He lay in bed staring at the 
ceiling. He knew B. J. As he’d told 
Ann it was unfortunate that she’d 


chosen to differ with him on a thing like 


the window at East’s. It didn’t make 


him feel better however. That, Peter 


told himself, was the cold. 
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Two attractive modern lapped models: — 
CERES, 17]. 14K gold ladies’ cord, $100 
PRES. FRANKLIN, gentlemen's 17). 14K gold, $125 
Other Longines watches from $67.50 
— Wittnaver watches from $39.75 
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The only watch ever to have won 
ten world’s fair grand prizes, twenty: 
eight gold medal awards, and so 
~many honors for.accuracy in all fields 
of precise timing. 


The comhpahion watch to Longines in the more moderate 
price fleld is the sturdy and dependable Wittnaver. 
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At five he ordered some dinner, 

The sunlight faded. Peter hated to 
see 1t go He closed-his eyes. It made 
him think of being a kid, after his 
mother had died. , Of being up in his 
garret room at the farm. Of crying out 
when the dark came and of hearing his 
sister Mary’s voice. 


E sat up. The knock was clear. 
Peter called, “Come in,” and 


looked at the open bedroom door. He 
said, ““Oh, come in.” 

He looked at the mussed bedcovers, 
shifted to get away from a crease in 
the sheet that hurt his back. He turned 
his head, still bemused and saw Ann 
Troubridge in the doorway 

Her cheeks were flushed with the cold 
and her violet eyes looked at Peter with 
a sort of shocked compassion. 

Ann came into the room, stripping 
off her gloves. ‘“They told me you 
hadn’t been in. I knew you were most 
probably in bed and I consider myself 
to blame.”’ 

**‘Not at all,”’ Peter said stiffly. 

Ann looked at the bed. She glanced 
at the tray. Her eyes met Peter’s. 
‘“‘Has your bed been made?” 

Peter said, “‘N-no. I’ve been in it.” 


‘“‘Hasn’t anyone been taking care of 


you?”’ 

He didn’t answer. Ann said, ‘“‘“You’re 
a mess and that bed is worse.”’ She laid 
her gloves down. ‘“‘Do you think you 
could go and wash yourself?”’ 

“I’ve no fever,’’ Peter said. 

“Then you do that.’ She picked up 
the dressing gown and tossed it to him 
and Peter recognized what it was in 
her voice that was so familiar. It was 
the way his sister Mary had spoken to 
him, years ago. 

He put on the robe. Ann had her 
back to him, holding the phone. Her 
voice was crisp, ““Get me the house 
keeper and send a waiter up here 
immediately. 714. Mr. Grayling.” 


ag tee shuffled into the bathroom. 
He shaved and washed, got fresh 
pyjamas from the linen closet. He felt 
ever so much better when he finally 
came out, knotting the ties of the robe. 
The bed was freshly made up. Ann 
was in the sitting room 





Peter sat down in the big chair. Ann 
asked, ““Haven’t you any relatives or 
or friends you could have called?” 

Peter just looked at her and Ann said 
with that warm, concerned impatience 
that was so like Mary, “‘What have you 
been doing then all the years you’ve 
been in the city?” 

“Working,”’ Peter said 

She stared at him, red lips parted. 
The waiter knocked, pushed in the 
table. Ann lifted the covers and 
inspected everything before she nodded 
dismissal. Peter felt hunger gnaw at 
him as he smelled the broth. 

When he had finished he lighted a 
cigarette. It tasted good. He glanced 
at Ann seated across from him, her hat 
on the small table beside her. He said, 
**That was swell. You— I’m not keeping 
you from— from anything, am I?” 

“You’re not,’ Ann _ said, “but 
you've got to go to bed now. You'll 
be all right tomorrow. It will all be all 
right.” 


FWHE day was blue and gold, crisp, as 

Peter walked to the office. He felt 
fine; better for knowing just what he 
was going to do. 

Nelly Chapin was at her desk in 
her own office guarding B. J.’s. She 
lifted her white head to smile at Peter. 
The smile deepened. ‘‘He’s in an awful 
mood. Go right in, Peter. He's wait- 
ing for you.”’ 

B. J. Kaye swung around to glare as 
Peter came in. Peter said, ‘‘We’ve 
completed that check. Miss Troubridge 
was right. The campaign will have to 
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have a general appeal. For men as 
much as for women.” 

B. J. growled, “Bad staff work.” 

“On my part,’’ Peter said firmly. “‘] 
suggest Miss ‘Troubridge can do 
better.” 

‘‘Maybe,” B. J. said, “but she’s 
resigned.” 

‘**Resigned?”’ Peter said. ““But why’ 

B. J.’s carefully tailored shoulders 
lifted “Don’t ask me. What’s it 
matter?” 


yo» 


Peter felt a cold anger. “‘It matters a 
lot. Why did vou get her to throw up 
her job if you don’t care if she stays or 
not, even when she’s proved she has 
what it takes’ 

B. J.’s eyes grew hard. ‘‘What’s 
biting you? I thought you wanted 
her out?” 

Peter stared down at his chief. “I 
see. Useful as a whip.’ He let his 
breath go. “I don’t like it, B. J.”’ 

B. J. barked, ““You what?”’ 

“I don’t like it,”’ Peter said. ‘I’ve 
had too much of it and it isn’t necessary 
for me to take it.””’ He nodded. ‘Get 
yourself another whipping boy. I’ve 
resigned, too.”’ 

He went to the door, hearing J. B. 
call, ‘Pete. Come back here, Pete.” 

He paid no attention. He went past 
Mrs. Chapin’s desk to the door. She 
called to him and Peter turned. She 
came, plump and rounded on inade 
quately tiny feet and lifted on tiptoe to 
kiss him. “I always thought you were 
nice,”’ she said. 


»?? 


rHXNHE door clicked after Peter 

| pressed the button under ‘Trou 
bridge. When he got up the narrow 
flight of stairs Ann was standing in the 
doorway Her hair was about her 
shoulders. She looked older, but even 
more lovely. 

She stepped back into the room 
Peter followed. It was all pale green 
with comfortable, colorful furniture. 
Ann sat down, drawing the skirts of her 
blue robe about her. Peter said, 
“T’ve just come from the office. Why 
did you resign?”’ 

Ann’s hands lifted, dropped. “1 
guess I’m tired of fighting. I’ve had 
ten years of it.” 

“But you proved your point.” 

“Did I?” Her smile was faint. ‘““That 
doesn’t change anything, does it? I’m 
getting pretty close to thirty and some 
how it doesn’t mean what it once did 
Or maybe looking at that window in 
East’s for three straight nights made 
me too aware of other things.”’ 

Peter drew his breath carefully. 
“B. J. knows you are good. He'll 
probably call you. You'll have it all 
your own way. I’m leaving.” 

“He’s called already,’’ Ann said 
“Five minutes ago.’’ Her eyes met 
Peter’s. ‘“‘Why did you resign, Peter?’ 

“Maybe for the same _ reasons,” 
Peter said slowly. “I’ve had fifteen 
years of it. Maybe that window at 
East’s got to me, too. I’ve a farm up 
country. I’ve got as much money as | 
need and I’m a farmer’s son, from a 
long line of farmers. I’m thirty-seven. 
It’s time I did what I know is the thing 
I want to do.”’ 

His throat felt tight. He said, “It’s 
a lovely place. There’s a house. A 
stone house He stopped. Ann’s 
violet eyes were fathomless. Peter went 
on, stumbling, “‘We could be there in 
four hours. I could get the car if—if 
you’d come, Ann.” 

Ann’s voice was soft. “I was born 
on a farm too. In the Okanagan.” 
Her smile was sudden, dazzling. She 
got up in one lithe, flowing movement. 
“You get the car. We'll have lunch 
here. A decent lunch, Peter. I’d love 
to go with you.”’ 

Her long fingers touched his arm. 
“Go along. I want to call that awful 
wise woman, Nelly Chapin.” * 
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A NATION-WIDE SURVEY by an independent research organization shows that three 
out of every five Canadian motorists who bought B.F. Goodrich tires in the past year 
switched to B.F. Goodrich from some other brand ! 






































The reasons? Only B.F. Goodrich can give you extra blowout protection . . . plus 
longer mileage . . . plus smoother riding ... PLUS FREEDOM FROM PUNCTURES ! 


RESEARCH KEEPS B.F. GOODRICH FIRST IN RUBBER 


B.F. Goodrich maintains a multi-million-dollar rubber research centre. B.F. 
Goodrich research produced the B.F.G. Seal-o-matic tube that seals punctures 
instantly . . . permanently .. . as you ride! B.F. Goodrich research developed 
the cooler-running, wear-resisting rubber compounds . . . the tougher cords 


the improved body and tread design . . . that make B.F. Goodrich 
Silvertown tires superior in performance, safety and value. 


Get all the advantages of B.F. Goodrich research. Switch to B.F. Goodrich 
and enjoy trouble-free motoring. See your B.F. Goodrich dealer today. 
Check the listings in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


For a super-comfort 
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If your new car, truck or tractor is equipped with B. F. Goodrich 
tires, take advantage of your dealer's free tire inspection service. 
This will assure you of getting the long, trouble-free mileage built 
into all B. F. Goodrich tires 
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makers in 28 years of turning report perfect service for as 
out electric washers exclusive- much as twenty-five years with- 
ly, enables them to keep the out spending a cent on upkeep. 
price low and the quality high. 
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3 PROLONGS THE LIFE OF 4 USES LESS HOT WATER 
" FINE FABRICS " AND SOAP THS™ 
Locomotive’ s gentle bur effec- _ “AUTOMATIC” OME 
tive ‘‘rotary-swirl’’ agitator LAUNDRIES 
forces active suds through ‘ 
every pore of the finest fabric Operating economy of the 
without meodiess destructive Locomotive means a saving 
rubbing. Gets clothes immacu- every washday, One tub-full 
of hot water does the entire 


lately clean fast. The scientifi- k’ te 
cally designed vanes of the week’s wash, using a minimum 


ROTARY-SWIRL agitator en amount of soap. And the 
have been proven EASIER on sturdy Locomotive motor is 
precious garments than any easy on your electrical bill, 
other type of washing action. too. 

ws 


AVAILABLE IN ELECTRIC AND GASOLINE POWERED MODELS 





Built in Canada, for Canadians, by Canadians 





LELECTRIC WASHERS 





BRANTFORD WASHING MACHINES LIMITED 


2-49 Brantford Ontario Canada 





Next Stop, Hong Kong 


Tokyo and Shanghai, which are sched- 
uled to begin in August, will take a 
total of 21 hours, cost about $700 one 
way. U.S. airlines like Pan American 
take three days, charge $786; by ship 
the trip costs $300, takes 18 days 
Maps show that Chicago is 4,000 miles 
closer to Shanghai by McConachie’s 
northern route than by the southern 
link through Hawaii. 

CPA plans to start regular runs 
between Vancouver and Sydney, Aus 
tralia, inJuly. On the present tentative 
schedule the trip will take less than two 
days and will cost less than $700 
Bigger airlines take four days and 
charge $685; ship $555, 25 days 
Shipping companies are completely 
booked for passages to Australia until 
1952, a factor McConachie is counting 
on 

McConachie’s belief that both Pacfi 
routes will pay off for CPA is by no 
means unanimous in the airline busi 
ness. Some rival TCA officials think he 
will lose his shirt. They point out that 
bigger U.S. airlines are losing money in 
the Pacific and claim that McConachie’s 
four new 36-passenger Canadair 4’s 
are far too few to handle the two long 
jaunts. Some American aviation 
executives agree with the TCA view. 


Foundation of a Feud 


This cold water doesn’t dampen 
MeConachie. He counts swinging 
the trans-Pacific routes for CPA as his 
biggest deal and says it took vears of 
wrangling to get a reluctant govern 
ment to bypass its favorite godchild 
TCA and name CPA Canada’s official 
Pacific carrier 

Commenting on ‘TCA’s attitude, 
Dick Ryan, McConachie’s executive 
assistant, says laconically: ‘‘Naturally 
we wouldn’t be going into the Pacific if 
we didn’t think we could make it a 
paying proposition.” 

The CPA-TCA feud goes back to 
1937 when the CPR backed out of 
negotiations with the CNR and the 
government and the proposed joint 
transcontinental airline became the 
strictly government-controlled TCA. 

The CPR answered the TCA monop- 
oly in 1939 by starting to buy up the 
north-south bush lines. In 1942 it 
amalgamated them into CPA. The 
CPR paid between $4 and $5 millions 
for 11 bush lines MecConachie’s 
Yukon Southern Air Transport was 
second largest) and 77 assorted air- 
craft. Then it quietly tried to hook 
them up into a transcontinental route. 

The Government stepped in and 
stopped this plan and since then 
relations between the two Canadian 
airlines have been unofficially strained 
Ironically, MeConachie finds he must 
fly TCA on many business trips 

Grant McConachie is more than a 
paper-work president. He is also a sort 
of good will ambassador and fixer-upper 
for CPA. As in his bush pilot days, he 
is still a hard-driving, determined man 
There is often a storm in his wake, but 
he manages to smooth most of the 
rough waters with a suave charm. 

The new trans-Pacific routes posed 
many problems for the McConachie 
personality. He had to move CPA’s 
operational headquarters to Vancouver 
and spent two days personally per- 
suading the city council to sell him the 
big war-built hangar at Vancouver's 
International Airport for use as a base. 

Last November he flew to Australia 
to do some more fast talking The 
Lal or government there had thought 
the state-owned TCA would be Can- 
ada’s official Pacific carrier and ob- 
jected to the privately owned CPA, 
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McConachie again proved a_ good 
diplomat 
h } I lik 1 
McConachie 1s often hkene¢ 


prominent U. S. Republican Harold 


Stassen. whom he _ resembles. [all 
six feet three), hefty (210 pound 

McConachie seems to radiate joviality 
and good humor. He wears a bro | 


grin and his grey eves flash out of a 
rakish. clean-shaven face that is 
inclined to freckle in the sun. Thinning 
on top, his dark hair is greying above 
his ears. 

From the day CPA came into being 
McConachie confidently and brazenl 
predicted that one day he would be 
president. Some of the CPA executive 
were aghast at the meteoric rise of this 


brash young bush pilot. The CPR got 
MecConachie when it bought his Yukon 
Southern in 1940 In 1941 he was 
issistant to the vice-president of 


CPR’s western lines, and worked on 
organizing CPA When CPA wa 
formed in 1942 he was made general 
manager of Western Lines. In 1946 he 
was moved from Edmonton to Mont 
real, became assistant to the pre sident 
ind in February, 1947, was appointed 
president 

Like most prominent businessmet 
MecConachie has enemies, but hi 
are far from outspoken. Charlie 
‘‘Punch”’) Dickins was vice-president 
of CPA in 1946. He was reportedly 
slated for the presidency and \w 
said to be backed by a powerful blo« 
of CPR executives. but McConachi 


got the job. Dickins quit, became 
manager of the de Havilland Aircraft 
Co. Today he refuses to talk about 


MeConachie. 

MecConachie uses his charm and i 
one-of-the-boys attitude to keep hi 
airline running smoothly Nearly I] 
CPA’s older (in service) employees call 
him ““Grant’’ because they’ve known 
him all their working lives. He has a 
certain personal magnetism that at 
tracts key men to him: Practically all 
the top pilots and mechanics he met in 
his early days now work for him—even 
his first mechanic, Bill Sutherland, who 
is now his aircraft inspection chief. 


The Boss Is a Trouble-Shooter 


But McConachie expects unswervin 
loyalty. If he doesn’t get it, he can bi 
tough. His oldest buddy, Sheldon Luck 
once called the luckiest pilot in the 
world, is now a British Columbia 
farmer because he fell out with Mc- 
Conachie. At the end of the war, 
chief pilot of CPA, Luck was offered a 
flying job in South America at twice his 
Canadian salary. McConachie didn’t 
want him to go. Luck went, but in a 
few months the deal fell through. When 
he tried to rejoin CPA MeConachie 
coldly told him that he would have to 
start at the bottom of the ladder again 
as a co-pilot. Luck chose farming 
instead. 

McConachie likes to keep in action. 
When a Dutch businessman, stranded 
by bad weather in Newfoundland on 
Labor Day, 1947, tried unsuccessfully 
to charter a local plane and _ finally 
called CPA, McConachie left an outing 
with his family, to recruit a volunteer 
crew and personally fly the plane that 
brought the Dutchman out. 

Last spring when a sudden rise in 
temperature made the landing of vital 
supplies on Knob Lake, Labrador, un 
safe because of soft snow, McConachi« 
solved the problem in typical fashion 
He loaded a giant snowblower into a 
big, wheel-equipped DC-3, personally 
flew it in. Landing on the soft snow he 
broke a propeller, damaged his landing 
gear, but safely grounded the snow 
blower which was used to clear runways 
to within an inch of the ice. It was the 
first time an airstrip had been made 
that way. 
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| McConachie is quickly on the scene | 
whenever and wherever trouble breaks 
in CPA. In 20 years piloting he has 
x flown more than 200 mercy and rescue 
flights. Canadian airlines lead the 
world in safety and CPA has had only, 
two serious crashes, resulting ina total 
loss of 14 lives. 






Crashes and forced landings are 
nothing new to McConachie, the bush 
pilot. One time he was forced down in 
the icy wilderness, lived on emergency 
rations for a month while he made new 
engine parts with s« rap iron and a 
hammer, and finally flew the plane 
out Not long after he took up com 
mercial flying he took off in a fog with 
no de-icers, crashed ‘‘practically into 


Wy the streets of Edmonton,” went right 
bene <> > through the instrument panel, broke 
both ankles, kneecaps, wrists and most 

53 of his ribs, ended up by marrying his 

\ nurse. 


MecConachie’s bush-line companies 





a m | never killed or injured a_ passenger, 

— though they frequently shook them up 
She knows—her plumber proved it a little. McConachie, who has never 
to her—that Sani-Flush can’t harm worn a parachute because he doesn’t 
any septic tank system. So she uses think they’re necessary, developed a 
Sani-Flush to clean the toilet bowl— crash technique that most of the bush 
no messy scrubbing. Quick, easy, pilots used If his motor failed and 
sanitary. Would you like to see the there was no landing in sight he would 


proof? Write for ‘“‘Report of Scien- fly his plane between two trees to e 
tific Tests.’’ shear off the wings. This broke the - 
Effective in hard or soft water. speed of fall for the fuselage, which yj Hi Mites Use Ll WON 
Sold everywhere. Two sizes. Made would then plop roughly, but not too ’ 


in Canada. Distributed , violently, to earth. FOR OV ER 


by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Watch Details Cut Costs 
In those days McConachie was called 


Co., Ltd., Dep’t 49, 
“the human airplane,” and, it is said, 


Toronto, Ontario. 
could do everything with a plane but y f A RS 


9 
Sani-Flush 
take it apart and reassemble it while 




















CLEANS THT ORD PifUND Jes ei 1 > } } Ids ‘ - - 
TOILET K * > fiying oday he holds a transport ae ° 
. e oo > s¢ se 4 “r) sy rating . Sr 
Ged easeboatinn license and an “A instrument rating the name HORROCKSES has stood for quality. 
BOWLS 7 ee he was the first Canadian pilot to 
FAST — pass instrument-flying tests). He 


refuses to tolerate careless flying by his The leading Stores 1n Canada are now receiving 
J pilots. Once he fired a top pilot for 
taking off in the face of an incoming 


supplies of their well-known Pillow Cases, Sheets 


plane 
Bush piloting with a dilapidated ; 
plane and little or no capital taught and Flannelettes. 


MecConachie how to give a dollar the 


& co three-way stretch He still watches 
[7] ritain costs and spends 70%, of his six-a-day 
conferences discussing ways and means 


TRAVEL MEANS of paring expenses. Last year CPA’s 


operating revenue increased 2.9%, 


. Avents? 
while its operating expenses decreased 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 6.1%. MeConachie é ROSS BROS., 


says this is a 


result of paying attention to detail, and : 
LAND Swift, comfortable train service é . E . : =a . : ‘ 137, Wellington Street West, 
chs Witelain tas insisting on things like personally 
everywhere in i¢ ritish sies .. . 
authorizing the hiring of every new Toronto. 
SEA Railway-operated cross-channel CPA employee. ~, 
eervices to Ireland and the “An employee is like a piece of 


Continent ... ° 9 os » . 
isis equipment,” he says. ‘“‘Before you fork 
AIR __— British Railways are official agents out $20,000, you want to know what 


for British European Airways you're getting and whether you really 


need it.”’ According to McConachie the 





Corporation routes in Britain Hilmar 


HOTELS 46 — all conveniently located, average wage of CPA employees is 
associated with British Railways. $250 a month (average age: 32). Pilots 





get up to $1,000 a month. McConachie 
won't say what his own salary is be 
cause, he says, the CPR doesn’t like 
the earnings of its executives to be 


Be sure to purchase tickets and secure 
reservations for these services before 


FIRST a/d for 


you leave! 














known. Best estimate: around $20 
STAY LONGER—SEE MORE 000 to $25,000. 
Plan your tour of Britain — and pur- McConachie believes in a minimum 
chase transportation in advance. That of paper work, red tape and memos. — 
way you'll save 25% on tour fares grant- In the last year he has whittled down yy, SA, ave have “Vaseline 
ed Canadians from British port of entry! his staff from 1,103 employees to 891 ich dace Sor eh Y Always Q . re 100, 
Financially, at least, this has paid No other shirthasthe. . Petroleum Jelly “aged shs 
Consult your Local Travel Agent or off Last year the airline lost only V ve for burns, scalds, cougts 
British Railways Office for tickets, $193,645 compared with its 1947 deficit Get Lennard's KUT / h skin und a, 
reservations and authoritative travel of $584.266. To date CPA has cost the nal sap ry rouse oe * ss ‘ sr, 
sonaNNG. Oht., oF ade toes. CPR $11 millions, but McConachie pe > —_ 101 ot her  ) INSIST 


confidently expects the airline to be 
For British Isles Travel Literature with making money in three years. Rival 
colour map, write Department R. at the 
above address, 


& ONTHE ¢ 
GENUINE 


home uses. 


TCA officials laugh at this, anticipate 
million-dollar losses for CPA on the 








* , i em 2 MARK 
MecConachie still flies himself, puts 


EES: PT in more than 200 hours a year at the 


se trans-Pacific Kee i 5,08 Mathes leiete 
__ (ZZ _ ger tocaseregge tengeoplln-0n Ay vaardeag S.LENNARD SONS MELD! 
employees, lost $2,933,240 last year, LIMITED ‘ t. Made 
BRITISH RAILWAY expects to go on losing for some years. Dundas, Ontario Bilas | 
SS : 
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The New Upsighe 
Premper—your of 
cleaner if pd yh oka 
niany rugs a 
lc ts fa and ly 
adaptable for above the 
tloor cleaning too, 
thanks t@ a complete 
set of attachments in- 
cluding Premier 
polisher 


The New € 

Premict, Just tight for 
all-purpose eleaning 
Doe Sa hne job On rugs 
and double di y as i 
thoroughly efficient 


above the floor cleaner 
Fine set of attachments 
m< lude s 
Sprayer 


5 
Premier 


linder 


‘\ } 


it’s a 


PREMIER 


ee, 


/ ae 


Yes, you can tell at a touch 
because Premier and only 
Premier has super-suction — 
super-cleaning action. 

The motor is ‘‘cradled-in- 


/ rubber” for ‘‘feather touch”’ 


cleaning. Try a Premier just 
. once—watch the dirt dance 


ee right out of the base of 


your carpet—see how easily 
the new Premier makes 
drapes, upholstering and 
tugs look cleaner, brighter 
than ever before. There’s new 
power—new suction—a new 
“feather touch” and it’s all 
yours in the new Premier. 














t FREE! Send for the handy Premier booklet— 
* Premier Household Hints, 

Dept. 6 A, 

18 Breadalbane Street, 

Toronto, Ont. 


controls, checks new CPA plane types 
Once a year he air-tours all CPA 
stations and routes in his personal 
plane. a sleek. $200,000, twin-engined 
Lockheed Lodestar which is furnished 
in lounge fashion and can accommodate 
12 people. He usually makes take-offs 
nd landings himself because he feels 
A co pilot 


does most of the straight flying on 


they are his weak points. 


long hops while Me ‘onac hie rests on a 
couch in the lounge wearing head- 
phones and watching a special set of 
dials. These allow him to check the 
course, get weather reports without 
getting up. 

He flies more than 100,000 miles a 
year and his airman’s’' background 
affects even his traveling: he has his 
packing so planned that his bag, either 
for a day or a week, weighs exactly the 
regulation 40 pounds. 


Flying a Desk on Schedule 


On the ground MecConachie drives a 
1941 Cadillac, but usually takes the 
Canadian National train from _ his 
Mount Royal home to Central Station 
Then he walks across to his big, gloomy, 
sooty-feeling office in the CPR’s Wind 
sor Station. The only cheerful and 
arresting thing in the office is Grant 
MeConachie. 

For airline-president McConachie a 
typical day begins at 7.45 witha hearty 
breakfast. He arrives at his office at 
exactly 9.15, reads his mail, dictates to 
secretary Reba Wilmer until 10.30. He 
likes to put his feet on his desk, often 
does. While talking he pulls a paper 
clip apart, fiddles with his gold wrist 
watch, and stares longingly through the 
window at the sky as though restless to 
be up there. He has two conferences 
before noon. 

He lunches on a bowl of soup, 
exercises at a gym class and gets a 
to keep his weight down 
From 2.30 to 5 he has more conference 
or appointments. Then he spends a 
half hour with executive assistant Dick 
Ryan. before heading home. 


rubdown 


He generally takes a brief case of 
work home, works nights in the sun- 
room-den of his eight-room 
house. He married nurse Margaret 
MacLean, a Prince Edward Islander, in 
Edmonton in 1935. They have two 
sons: Donald Grant, 10; William 
Stuart, 9. The McConachies entertain 
a lot, go dancing Saturday nights. He 
once read only aviation magazines but 
recently started reading detective mys- 


stone 


teries before bed because he suffers 
from insomnia. 

He belongs to a number of clubs, for 
business and public relations reasons as 
well as from choice; among them: 
Edmonton Golf he doesn’t play 
Royal St. Yacht, Con- 
quistradores de Cielo (Conquerors of 
the Sky). He is often called on for 
speeches, talks in a friendly, off-the- 
record voice, shies from controversial 
subjects. 


Lawrence 


The McConachies have a seven-room 
summer house at Ceba Beach near 
Edmonton, where Mrs. McConachie 
and the children spend two months. 
McConachie gets out for an occasional 
week end of fishing, swimming and 
tennis. This year he took his first 
vacation since 1941—10 days in 
Bermuda with his wife. 

He used to smoke 20 cigars a day but 
the doctor cut him down to four. 
Sometimes, when excited or nervous, 
he will still reach 20. His secretary 
interprets his mood by the number of 
cigars he smokes: 10 is the danger 
signal. At 20 his wrath is capable of 
shaking the northwest timbers. 

George William Grant McConachie 
learned to fly secretly in 1929 during 
two years as a student at the University 
of Alberta. His family disapproved, 
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wanted him to be a doctor The 
MecConachies lived near the airport at 
where McConachie Sr 
district master mechanic with the 
CNR. had been transferred from 
Hamilton, Ont. (where Grant was born 
in April, 1909). 

No student, young Grant delivered 
newspapers, groceries, and fired loco 


Edmonton 


motives to get money for flying. He 
heard the Chinese were paying $600 a 
got 
is far as Vancouver where an uncl 
staked him to a battered $2,500 
Fokker 
His first commercial flight was to 
fiy a load of yellow-painted crows from 
Edmonton to Medicine Hat for a 


month for pilots, set off for China, go 


university professor. He was _ paid 
$150 even though bad weather forced 
him down at Hanna, about halfway, 
where a farmer shot the crows and 
collected $5 bounty each from. the 
professor. 

MeConachie then had 60 hours solo, 
but added another 600 in the next 
12 months, during which time he 
crashed his first Fokker and nearly lost 
his life: lost a second Fokker when a 
pilot he hired washed it out; and lost a 
Moth when it was seized for hangar 


rent 
He ended the year broke, with no 
equipment, and fighting mad. He 


talked mine owner Barney Phillips 
into staking him to another Fokker and 
i fish broker into a contract for a 
million pounds of fish which he flew 
out in 255 hours in 160 days. 

After that, McConachie flew every- 
thing from miners and trappers to 
sawmills and prefabricated houses into 
the north. He learned to pull round 
trip loads out of a hat and his airline 
survived. He pushed farther and 
farther north, began building small 
primitive airfields (one was built by one 
man with one horse). 

In 1936 he set a record for the 
number of Indians to be carried in a 
trimotored Ford. When two trappers 
reided the Hudson’s Bay Post at Fort 
Nelson for $60,000 in furs and were 
caught, virtually all, it is said, of the 
Indians remaining in the northwest 
corner of America were brought 400 
miles to Prince George for the trial. 
MeConachie got the job of hauling 
them and all spring and summer 
packed [Indians into the great thunder- 
bird till its sides bulged. His bill to 
the government: $100,000. 

‘The same year McConachie flew the 
first plane to reach Whitehorse, N.W.T., 
from inland, although others had flown 
in from the coast. He also flew the 
freight and air-mail 
flights between Edmonton and White- 
horse and Vancouver and Whitehorse. 

In 1945 McConachie was awarded 
the McKee Trans-Canada Trophy for 
outstanding service to Canadian avia- 
tion. Announcing the award, Air 
Minister Colin Gibson said of CPA’s 
president: ‘“Through his exploration 
and pioneering of Canada’s northwest, 
both the Alaska Highway and the 
Canol project were brought to an earlier 
successful completion than otherwise 
would have been possible ... and 
the delivery of much-needed aircraft 
and supplies to Russia was greatly 
speeded up " 


first passenger, 


Today, at 40, Grant McConachie is 
once more the centre of controversy in 
the airline business, and once more he is 
defying the opinions of the so-called 
aviation experts. His stubborn deter- 
mination to make Canada’s first trans- 
Pacific plane services a practical, pay- 
ing success, makes the experts laugh, 
but it may well make his seven-year- 
old Canadian Pacific Airlines one of the 
world’s greatest. 

“I always make it a point,” says 
Grant McConachie, “to have the 


lastlaugh.” —_-& 
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For the smoothest, softest, safest ride you’ve ever enjoyed .. . insist on Super-Cushions 


by Goodyear. They’ll make your present car ride like new! 


They're the best of the new tires for super comfort .. . super safety . super mileage. 


That’s why they’re standard or optional equipme yn practically all new cars 


And for perfect peace of mind —get LifeGuard Safety Tubes, too! 
Ee They make any blowout harmless! See your Goodyear dealer...soon 
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MORE PEOPLES RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
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Few people can take a good look at the 1949 like a million dollars. It is superbly comforta- 
Pontiac without wanting to own one for ble. It is rugged, dependable and long-lived. 
here is the most beautiful automobile that 


It is economical to operate and to maintain. 
ever graced a curb or rolled over a highway. And you can have famous GM Hydra-Matic 
. e49 : Piet ca. 8 
And, fine as Pontiac looks, it’s one car that’s rive’. 
even better than it looks. Its performance is And the climax of the whole Pontiac s 


simply wonderful. It behaves and handles price! For Pontiac, acknowledged as_ the 


A PRODUCT o F GENERA L 
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finest car in the low-price field, is priced ’way, 

"way down! 

Among the four series of great new Pontiacs 
the Fleetleader Special, Fleetleader 

DeLuxe, Chieftain and Streamliner — you'll 

find your favorite for "49 ...a car that’s not 

oniy 7) righty pretty, but also mighty good! 


* 
Optional at extra cost on all 
Chieftain and Streamliner models. 


MOTORS 
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Last Stop Before Paradise 
Continued from page 23 


their jalopies into Chevrolets, and 
sooner or later run for councilor. 

Ihat’s an idea, if you have any liking 
for dignitary office. Think how much 
better your chances are of becoming 
mayor, even, in a town the 
Bridgetown. 

Of course you won’t need the income 
here that you'd need in a city. Places 
to rent (average, around $35 a month 
are almost nonexistent; but $4,000 will 
probably find you a house which in the 
city would cost you six. 

Electricity will run you around $1.50 
a month; phone, $2.50; water, $10 a 
year for the first tap, $1 for each 
additional; wood, $15 a cord for hard- 
wood, $5 a truckload for soft; taxes, 
$1.87 per $100 assessment; and any- 
thing that grows may be had from the 
local farmers field-fresh and cheap. 
Meat and fish are also comparatively 
cheap (average meat, 45c a pound; 
fish, 30c) and fresh—the meat some- 
times only a few hours out of a neigh- 
bor’s steer, and the fish as recently out 
of the nearby Atlantic Ocean. 

If it’s your children you're chiefly 
concerned about, rest easy. Our high 
school has turned out three Rhodes 
scholars; and a family doctor who has 
amputated the gangrenous leg of an 
86-year-old man at the hip with com- 
plete success should be able to look 
after their health—and yours. 

The high-school alumni list includes 
everything from a professor of physics 
at Dalhousie (Will Archibald) to a 
research chemist at Swift’s (Jack 
Weare)—not to mention the lady who 
turned up again some years ago in a 
Rolls-Royce (Mrs. Minnie Ryder). 
Incidentally, what is it that brings 
the successful ones back again so often, 
later still, to live? 

And now what about amusement and 
the good life? There is no legitimate 
theatre (though The Strand runs the 
latest movies). There is no public 
library (though Mrs. Thomas Beattie’s 
small private one carries some of the 
best fiction and I was able to borrow 
Elizabeth Bowen’s ‘““The Heat of the 
Day” from a garage mechanic). There 
are no exhibitions of professional sport 
(though maybe a proprietary interest 
in the local hockey or baseball team will 
make up for that 

But that’s not to say we’re com- 
pletely out of touch with the cosmo- 
politan world; it’s just that you'll find 
your aesthetic buddies in unconven- 
tional places. You'll hear first-rate 
Debussy being played in the living 
quarters over Lewis’ stationery store. 

And please don’t come with any idea 
of patronizing us. I am reminded of the 
day a rich Yankee pushed himself in 
front of a quiet gentleman giving his 
order to the grocer. It sounds apocry- 
phal, but it passes for faci’ *“‘Mac,”’ he 
said jovially (he called everyone Mac), 
‘“‘would you mind if I got mine first? 
I'l] name you in my will.” “But,” 
replied the quiet gent, who would 
never think of remembering on any 
other occasion that his forebears had 
landed at Annapolis straight from a 
duchy, “how could you name someone 
you will never meet?” 


If your interests are more active 
than contemplative you can curl 
($15 a season); skate ($3.50); play 


golf ($25 a year, and $100 investment 
in the club); tennis ($4); or badminton 
($3.50). And you can swim in a lake; 
shoot a deer (or pheasant or rabbit or 
partridge or maybe a bear); trap a fox; 
see a moose; catch a trout; trawl a cod; 
or pick a mayfiower; half an hour from 
your door. 

If you like 
entertainment 


sophisticated 
usually a 


more 
there is 


size of 


chance with someone to go swimming in 
the heated pool of the palatial Pines 
Hotel at Digby; to attend a formal 
dance at the Cornwallis Inn in Kent- 
ville or the airport at Greenwood; to 
hear Szigeti, say, in a concert of the 
Acadia University series at Wolfville; 
to take in the Ice Cycles at Halifax, or 
the International Tuna Tournament at 
Wedgeport. 

If you have any antiquarian interests 
the environs are crawling with history: 
The Habitation at Granville, Bloody 
Creek, Port Royal itself, Grand Pre . . 

A parenthesis in passing. Warn 
Alice that she’s not coming into any- 
thing like the sophistication of a city. 
That’s not to say there are no broad 
and well-stocked minds and graces to 
be found, though. I can point out to her 
an unobtrusive lady who can discuss 
anything from smoked Gruyere cheeses 
to Jean-Paul Sartre, and whose gra- 
ciousness is so relaxed you may not 
realize until after you’ve got home that 
it was she who terminated the call. 
Warn her also that she’ll have to go 
through much soul-searching to decide 
whether NaWagWee material, 
say, or Wednite Bridge Club, Junior 
Guild or Senior Guild; and that she’ll 
need great reserves of diplomatic finesse 
for those curious situations you get 
sometimes when personnel of one 
calcified stratum make junction, by 
overlapping of clubs, with 
another. 


she’s 


those of 


You may be only mildly enchanted by 
our organized ‘‘do’s’’—but that still 
leaves casual diversions which are 
always with us. There is a peculiar and 
infinite variety of them. The pause at 
the blacksmith shop to watch the rodeo 
of shoeing a roped horse, or to savor 
retail-credit report on an 
overunctuous passer-by specula- 
tion on where the doctor’s car is 
going attendance at auctions, 
exhibitions, or the erection of the 
town’s Christmas tree the sharing 
of the news of latest birth, wedding, 
death, fortune, or misfortune 
things may seem petty or 
indecently prying, but fundamentally 
most of them are not. It’s as if you’re 
in a constant atmosphere of theatre, 
where you know all the actors just 
intimately enough. 


the classic 


These 


We have what are known as town 
characters, of course—the horse trader 
who traffics in anything from a nanny 
goat to a talking crow; our own Sadie 
Thompsons and Hester Prynnes; our 
Mrs. Throckmorton; the carpenter, 
innocent of arithmetic, who when asked 
for an estimate once, penciled furiously, 
and said: “Ought times ought is 
oughty-ought, five from three you 
can’t take, oh heck, I'll do it for 
10 dollars” But the real point is 
that everyone is a character. 

| mean, all of us are anonymous 
outside a 30-mile limit but within the 
town each has an identity you never 
achieve in the city. To sample hn- 
manity you have only to examine 
a remarkably small cross section of it; 
and Bridgetown, with its 1,200 souls, 
seems to be a community of just the 
right size to include representation of 
all types without the predominance of 
any. 

All in all, despite our frequent 
little pomposities, overseriousness about 
ourselves, and petty frictions, we’re a 
pretty kindly, intelligent, and fraternal 
bunch. 

And in case you're at all sentimental, 
if you die here people you never knew 
gave you a thought will fill up at your 
funeral. They'll talk about you for at 
least a fortnight afterward. And | 
guess that’s about as near immortality 
as anyone can achieve nowadays. 

Be seeing you, eh? 

Sincerely, 


Al. * 
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You'll find a welcome in Ontario - where there's summer 
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ed with sunshine, clear sparkling lakes and pine-fragrant 

forests. There’s so much to do,..so much to see! You can bask 

in the warm friendly sunshine, swim, sail, fish. There's golf, 
tennis, riding...you can name your sport in Ontario! And there 
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from luxurious resorts to quaint, friendly wayside places are 
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How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted 


even the least 


j 


bit of training, under competent guidance 


Or have you been sitting back, as it Is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latte course s the one of your 
choosing, you probably newer will write 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be interne We all know that, in our time, 


the egg does come before the chicken 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing tor some 
time That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writ- 
ing—of gathering material about which to 
develops their talent, their insight 
their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could 


write 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism continuous writing the 
training that has produced so many success- 


ful authors 


Learn to write by writing 
N EWSPAPER Institute training is based 
4 on the New York Copy Desk Method 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week 
you receive actual assignments, just as if 
you were right at work on a great metro 
politan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and 


constructively criticized 


Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 


writers are responsible for this instruction 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
someone else's writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-lavored style—undergoing an experi 


ence that has a thrill to it and which at the 


same time develops in you the power to 
teelings articulate 

Many people who should be writing be- 
come awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on homemaking, fashions, travel, local and 
club activities, hobbies, decorating, et 


make your 


things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test NOTICE TO 
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tens whether you Newspaper institute's 
possess the funda operations in Canada 
mental qualities ne have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
cessary to successful Control Board To 


writing - acute ob 
dramatic 
instinct, creative im- 
agination, ete. You'll 
enjoy taking this test 
“he coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A 


facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has been assign- 
ed to their account with 
The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal 


servation, 
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Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Ave., New York 16 
N.Y., U.S.A | 
Send me, without coast or obliga- | 
§ tion, your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
| further information about writing for profit 
| as promised in Maclean's, June Ist 


| Address 
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| Work for Myself 


Continued from page 19 


I didn’t dislike any of my bosses 
personally In fact I thought some 
I simply dislike the 
idea of having a boss, 


were great guys 


When I worked for someone else | 
used to be reluctant to start work and 
glad to finish. Now I start at 7.30 
morning and actually enjoy 
working late at night, providing I know 
it’s going to pay off. 


every 


Being free, of course, has its worries 
Sometimes they seem to form a blank 
wall in front of me and I feel like 
staying in bed instead of getting up. I 
could pretend to be ill and turn away 
from my responsibilities. There’s no 
boss to baw! me out or fire me. I can’t 
afford to be lazy 

I’m -glad—that I have worked for 
others. It taught me to see things on 
both sides of the fence. I’ve realized, 
for example, that when you have men 
working for you you have to be meticu 
lous about money— theirs too. 

The boss in the bowling alley where I 
worked as a kid was slipshod. I put up 
pins alongside a pa! and we got paid 
according to the number of games we 
handled 
the earnings of my pal and myself 
mixed up. The only thing he was sure 
of was that he never lost. 

Working for the 


taught me a lot 


The boss was always getting 


hardware store 
| admired its big-firm 
efficiency and in my own way try to 
imitate some of its methods. I was 
particularly impressed by one of the 
managers. He was a wizard at design- 
ing show cards. They were original, 
unusual and attractive. It was these 
which gave me ideas about advertising. 
Now my ‘2 Lazy Veterans” ad sticks 
out from all the others in the ‘“‘Moving, 
Cartage and Storage’’ column, and | 
know it has put my business on its feet. 


The Ad Was a Joke—at First 

When I started out on my own with 
$800 three years ago to form Simpson’s 
Cartage, | made a down payment ona 
new 1945 Maple Leaf truck and went 
into debt for $1,600 on the balance. I 
rounded up some jobs and had the 
truck paid for within six months. 

Then Wally Cooper came back from 
overseas and we went into partnership. 
| thought up the “‘2 Lazy Veterans”’ ad 
one night as a joke. Then I took the 
joke seriously and decided to run it. 
It’s appeared ever since. 

| get letters from all over Canada 
asking how the ad works. Some of them 
come from advertising people and some 
from other fellows starting up in the 
cartage Lately another 
Toronto carter, a competitor of ours, 
has begun to advertise himself as a 
“lazy veteran.” 

I don’t overlook any advertising 
chances and also run more conven- 
tional ads in the daily papers, trade 
journals and church papers. 

Cooper and [ got so much business 
out of our advertising that within a 
year we owned four trucks. Two trucks 
were steadily contracted to a paper box 
company. The other two moved furni- 
ture and machinery. My first brother 
Jack came in as a partner. Things were 
running smoothly with the three of us 
bearing down and sometimes not 
finishing until 11 at night. But every- 
one in this world has his own ideas of 
how a job should be done. 

i soon found that Wally and Jack 
preferred contract work because it 
provided steady returns, whereas furni- 
ture and machinery moving was 
erratic. ‘They complained we either 
had more furniture jobs than we could 
handle or none at all. This was some- 
times true, but I believed the furniture 


business 
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Take the family on a 


C.S.L. CRUISE 


..- Where hot clear sun is 
tempered by cooling winds; 
where a keen appetite and 
deep, refreshing sleep re- 
store your vitality and spark 
your interest in shipboard 
activities. You'll enjoy com- 
plete relaxation, the ever- 
changing scene, the fun- 


filled trips ashore. 


For literature and reservations 
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Send for booklet 
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real mastery of modern management tech- 
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Introduction to the Funk & Wagnalls 
Reading Course in Executive Technique 

One commentator on the Course said: 
“The kind of information given in this 
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business had more possibilities and | 
had learned to specialize in shifting 
heavy machinery. 

One evening about a year ago the 
three of us discussed the matter care- 
fully. We decided it would be better 
if we separated and each did the job 
he liked best. Wally and Jack went off 
together to concentrate on contract 
work. 

I took my youngest brother Ronald 
into my outfit and began to campaign 
for furniture and machinery business. 
Soon I had to hire a couple of veterans 
to move the furniture while Ronald and 
I stuck to machinery. Then I was 
offered a tempting contract moving 
bales of cardboard for a beer carton 
company. This meant hiring two more 
veterans. They are still on this job. 


Drivers Are Special Guys 


Now I’m beginning to streamline my 
little business. I’ve split Simpson’s 
Cartage into three sections. One 
veteran, Ken Freil, and myself do all 
the heavy machinery moving with a 
1937 six-ton White truck equipped 
with power winches. The contract job 
is done by veterans Jerome Groh and 
Jack Sheehan with a five-ton Inter- 
national platform truck. The fourth 
veteran, Stanley Carter, and my 
brother Ronald now do the general 
cartage and furniture moving with a 
1932 Chevrolet furniture van and a 
1938 International light van for things 


like baggage and small household 
goods. 

I do all the administrative and 
clerical work in between heaving 


presses, punches, lathes and dynamos 
around. My only office expenses are 
$49 a year to a company which keeps 
books and fills in tax returns for small 
businesses. 

I’ve learned this business the hard 
way. Getting the right men around me 
was one big hurdle. I started paying 
my drivers $40 a week flat, upped this 
$5 a week when some customers 
reported careless handling of their 
furniture. I knew that furniture mev- 
ing was tough and monotonous. 

A lot of people who call us up, 
intrigued by our ad, get all whimsical 
on the telephone. The snag is they 
expect us always to be in the same 
mood. One day a couple rang up and 
wanted their stuff moved. I sent up a 
couple of boys. Nine hours later the 
truck still hadn’t come back. I had 
lost several other jobs through its 
absence. Finally I checked up. The 
boys hadn’t moved a stick of furniture 
or turned a wheel since reaching the 
house. They had been received with 
hoots of joy by the couple, told to sit 
down, given a drink, and got talking 
about the war. It was apparently a 
great party, but I thought it was 
lousy business. I had to act like a boss 
and let them go. 

I can’t damage my independence by 
letting my boys have high jinks. The 
“2 Lazy Veterans’’ ad might sound 
devil-may-care but the man behind it is 
in dead earnest. 

Sometimes, I knew, my drivers sat 
around too long yarning in coffee 
shops. I could hardly blame them; I 
remembered how it was when I earned 
a wage. I decided that they needed 
responsibility to keep them keen. | 
put Simpson’s Cartage on a different 
financial basis, and, in effect, I put 
each of my boys into his own business. 

The contracting and furniture boys 
now rent their trucks from me for a set 
sum per week. They pay for their own 
gas, running repairs and advertising. I 
pay for their licenses, insurance and 
new parts. They get the services of 
my office such as telephone, letter 
writing, sending out bills and estimates, 
and filling up work sheets. 
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GOOGIE WITHERS 


She Solved The Housework Problem 
In A Lavender Negligee 


% * + eel 





Never mind the high comedy, the situation 
is dangerous. 


* * * 


Next to getting a house, the great unsolved 
problem of civilization today is looking after 
a house. In two new films, the kitchen-sink 
crisis is met far too smartly. In THE 
WEAKER SEX, a harried housewife gets 
aid and comfort from a Navy brass-hat 
who does the work. 


* * * 
In ONCE UPON A DREAM, Googie 


Withers lives in a dream house; wears lovely 
clothes night and day; hates housework 
A handsome young character thereupon 
walks in, takes over and runs the place like 
a charm. All this is done strictly for laughs 
But should this foolish idea of domesticating 
male citizens become the basis of a fad 
instead of a farce, the thing could be serious 


* * * 


In the cinema trades, a sleeper is a real 
success which sneaks in unexpectedly. Such 
a one indeed is FLOODTIDE. Among 
other attractions, FLOODTIDE unveils 
some of the new tricks in film production 
on which the British industry has been 
working secretly for five years. One to 
watch for is the cameo close-up 


* * * 
FLOODTIDE is Scottish, both in fact and 


in flavor; a romance on the Clyde. The 
period in which it is set is this week 


* * * 


In particular, the cast includes four young 
players whose names may mean little to 
most people now but that will no longer 
hold true once the picture has been seen 


* * * 


To be sure you see these J. Arthur Rank films ask for 
the playdates at your local Theatre. 
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To show how they make out, here 
are the figures for one below-average 
week taken at random from my 
records. This week two men with a 
truck put in a bare 40 hours work 
The tariff, agreed to by the Toronto 
Carters’ Association (of which I am a 
member) and okayed by the Toronto 
Police Commission, was $3 an hour 
for the truck and driver and $1.25 for 
the driver’s helper. Therefore their 
total take was $170. 


Expenses were: 

Gas and oil $10.80 

Advertising 38.25 

Reserve for repairs 5.00 

To Simpson Cartage for 
use of truck 35.00 


Total $89.05 


This leaves a balance of roughly $40 


for each man. Some weeks they make 
a lot more. The average is about $50 
a week—not bad for a truck driver 
The harder they work the more they 
earn. The more they care for the truck 
and the more economical they are on 
gas and oil the more they have left 
for themselves. 

What’s in the future? Well, I make 
no secret about my ambition to become 
a big-time operator, but progress has 
to be steady and solid. First of all, I 
hope soon to get another truck and find 
work for two more “‘lazy veterans.”’ A 
little later I hope to rent my own 
garage sO we can service our trucks 
without freezing our fingers off on the 
lot. And I’ve got to have a proper 
office and let mom get her furniture 
back into the front room. 

And then? Well I’ve got a girl. | 
want to marry her and buy our own 
new house in a nice clean district. 

Simpson’s Cartage has an awful long 
haul ahead of it yet. But with my boys 
keeping up the swell job they are doing 
now I figure we shall make pretty 
good time. And, best of all, I’m on 
my own. ¥* 





The Choice 


Continued from page 10 


seemed to be nearly over, must still be 
on, he thought. Maybe he hadn’t been 
here long. But because it was light now 
at least one night. He had no way of 
knowing. 


Now, in a sudden frenzy, his arms 


working in brisk short motions from 
the elbows down as they lay along his 
side, he explored the wardroom flats. 
The deck below was tilted steeply. 


He manoeuvred his way through the | 


opening leading out of the wardroom 
to the galley and officers’ cabins. It 
was darker there, the water changing 
from grey-green to a deep blackish 
grey. The effort of moving tired him 
On the left the heavy twisted steel cut 
off the way to one of the cabins. On 
the right the way seemed clear but the 
water was black, no light. He moved 
to the galley door and pushed his feet 
down gently until they touched the 
deck. Then ...a movement... a 
man! His feet shoved hard and he hit 
the narrow doorway on both sides 
getting back into the wardroom, and 
there he waited, conscious of the rapid 
pounding within him, but there was no 
further movement. 

Slowly Giles moved down and held 
aside the sub-lieutenant’s foot and 
looked into the galley and saw that the 
body of the leading steward was sway 
ing gently just inside the doorway 
where he had been. The steward’s 
clothing was caught on something 
behind him. 

The last five or six months had 
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Are you satisfied with your pre- 
sent financial position? Have 
you the money necessary for 


the things you want to do? 
If the answer to these questions 
is “NO” and you have six or more 
years of earning power remaining, 
you can make a financial success 
of your life. 


Investors Syndicate of Canada 
Limited provides a plan that will 
enable you to accumulate the 
money you need when you want 
it. It is a tried and proven method 
of achieving security and inde- 
pendence. 





Ask a representative of Investors 
Syndicate of Canada to explain 
how the “Living Protection” plan 
operates to solve your financial 
problems. Find out how time and 
the power of compound interest 
can work for you. Remember— 
tens of thousands of Canadians in 
all walks of life have found the 
answerin ‘Living Protection.” Be 
sure that you consult an Investors 
Syndicate representative without 
delay. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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been bad for him, as was usual in 
winter. Even in school, near the shack 
in the red dunes along Northumberland 
Straits where he was born, he was 
always smart in the first month or two 
of each school year and then a lassitude 
settled over him. Each year had been 
the same—the months of October, 
November, December, January, Febru- 
ary and part of March had been wasted. 
At his home, where he had no mother 
that he could remember, his father 
slept through most of these months, 
rousing himself occasionally to send 
Giles out for food. 

One year, when he was a very small 
boy and his grandfather had been 
living, he remembered that his grand- 
father did not move from his room for 
these five months and that his father 
moved only slightly, and Giles only 
more than that—enough to drag him- 
self to school occasionally, although at 
school the teacher once told him he’d 
missed two days when Giles was sure 
that he had not missed a day; that he 
had gone to sleep one night and had 
wakened the following morning. ‘“‘You 
must hibernate, Giles,’”’ she had said 
acidly. Everybody in the_ school 
laughed at that. 

In his life he had known only 
enough to recognize the rhythm of his 
activity through seven months of the 
year, his lassitude through the other 
five. No more. 


H* WAS hungry. He reached to the 
galley counter for a tin of corned 
beef and opened it with his knife. He 
soon got onto the trick of eating. It 
meant closing his mouth firmly and 
squeezing out all the moisture, then 
swallowing. He looked into the galley 
again. There were only a few tins of 
food. He speculated idly on the 
chances of catching fish. 

The deckhead vibrated hollowly 
again. Another depth charge. After- 
ward Giles remembered that as the last 
time he heard a depth charge. 


N OTTAWA, on the day Germany 
surrendered, the commodore accom- 
panied the admiral to the radio station 
where heads of the Canadian Navy, 
Army and Air Force made _ brief 
speeches on the victory of the Allies. 
Ata party afte-wards, his captain de- 
tached himself from the company of two 
commanders and their wives and came 
over to him. 

“Flag Officer Newfoundland signaled 
to say that a submarine has surrendered 
at Bay Bulls, sir,”’ he said. ““The U-198. 
The captain told them, sir, that his 
submarine had sunk a ship off Sambro 
light on April 29.” 

‘The Oxbow,” the commodore said. 

The captain paused a second. ‘Public 
relations are after her, sir,”’ he said. 

The commodore grunted and waited. 

“They want to bring her over with a 
prize crew and let the public aboard 
her at several ports along the coast.”’ 

The commodore sipped a pink gin. 

“Let ghem have her if they want,”’ 
the commodore said. ‘“They’d prob- 
ably go to the minister anyway.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ the captain said. 


EEP in the sunken Oxbow Giles 
had no way of telling time, but 

his instinct told him that he had been 
there about three weeks when his eye- 
sight, which had been good enough, 
began to get better. He wasn’t sure 
if his eyes had changed or if he was just 
getting used to the scanty shaded light. 
Once, when he judged it to be night, 

a long grey shape which glowed 
phosphorescently at two places in its 
body moved in and around the galley 
and wardroom, and then nosed up to 
within a few inches of Giles and hung 
there motionless for a full minute 
before it turned off through the door- 
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way into the wardroom flats and dis- 
appeared. Small schools of normally 
shaped fish swam through often, and 
these Giles speared when he could and 
ate. The movement was not as hard on 
him now and he was seldom short of 
breath. 

The odd thing was that Giles, 
although he occasionally was afraid, 
hadn’t a single moment of panic. At 
first he was afraid that he would fall 
unconscious again from the cold, but 
instead as the time wore on he ceased 
to notice it. He could feel no sensation 
at all, neither of heat nor cold, when 
he moved his hand through the water. 
Once, when he moved swiftly to his 
corner to watch a giant squid roam the 
wardroom floor, he found that his 
leather jacket hampered his move- 
ments so he removed it and it floated 
softly downward and the squid struck 
at it and then oozed rapidly out of 
sight into the wardroom flats. 

That was the day Giles began to have 
hope again about getting out. He 
noticed that the squid had taken the 
same route out that he had come in 

through the wardroom flats; that 
was the same route the fish with the 
luminous inner organs had taken. 


‘NILES had explored that route in 
the first frenzy of being trapped, 
but after that he had been afraid. He 
was neither as sinuous nor as well- 
armored (although he’d noticed his 
skin was hardening) as most fish and 
he was afraid of catching himself some- 
where away from food and being unable 
to get loose. He was also afraid of 
tearing his flesh on any of the jagged, 
swordlike, stemlike, needlelike, sawlike 
projections of torn metal. He thought 
the smell of blood might invite attack 
from the creatures that had so far left 
him free of menace. 

But in considering whether he should 
seek a way out Giles had another 
problem. He believed he was no longer 
aman. The tiny scars on his neck were 
larger now and seemed lined with a 
stiffening membrane. What would 
happen if he got free and swam to the 
surface? 

On land, above, there had been the 
haunting fear that he was not as other 
men. Despite this he had known their 
women, and paid their rents, and 
wired their houses and slept in their 
beds, and eaten their hot hamburger 
sandwiches and lived almost as a man. 

He knew little of newspapers, but he 
sensed that this would be a sensational 
kind of story—a story as of a sea 
serpent, except that this one could be 
proved. 

Giles knew little of science, but he 
knew this also would interest the men 
who were interested in men and fish 
and animals. They would probe over 
him, and perhaps his sight would 
gradually return to what it had been 
and perhaps his gills would lessen 
again to what they had been—small 
moist flaps which appeared from the 
outside like scars. He winced as he 
thought of the terrible blinding flashing 
pain of that first few minutes under 
water, and wondered if it would come 
again when he reached the surface. 

Giles held his knife close beside him 
and pondered whether to become a man 
again, or to remain under the sea; or 
whether to remain under the sea for- 
ever, or to return to man. 


N THE 24th of May, the anniver- 

sary of Queen Victoria’s birthday, 
the commodore left the governor- 
general’s garden party early because 
he was bored. But naval headquarters 
was quiet and after glancing aimlessly 
at his desk the commodore marched 
back to the door and limply returned 
the still salute of the seaman sentry. 

Continued on page 54 
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BRENDA YORKS 
COLUMN 


$100.00 for Best Kecipe 


HELLO NEIGHBOURS: May I ask you to do me a favour? All the 
the papers these days have had me puzzling how I 
could send along my “best wishes” to every “Miss” who is about 
to become “Mrs.” and take up the job of homemaking. Id like to 
share with her our wonderful array of prize-winning recipes and I'd 





bridal doimegs itt 


like to tell her, too, that our dietitians would be very pleased to 
To do this, | need your help. 
or an about-to-be 
won't you please enclose her name and address when you send in 
your entry to the contest? Just write it on a separate paper and mark 
it “BRIDI so we won't confuse it with your own name when 
veading your letters 
Without taking a poll of people’s favourite foods, I think it’s safe 
to say that cheese would be near the top of the list. This appetizing, 
nourishing food is right at home at pienies, parties, snack fests, 


help her with her cooking problems. 
So, if you have a ne wly -married friend or relative 


as well as company and family dinners. So it was no surprise to 
receive a grand variety of recipes for the March “Maple Leaf Cheese 
contest. From these, our judges chose a dish that rated raves from 


one and all. We're sure you'll agree, and join us in many thanks and 


SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS TO: 
Mrs. A. J. MacLaurin, 311 Fourth Street, West, Cornwall, Ont. 
for her $100.00 prize-winning 
“MAPLE LEAF’’ CANADIAN CHEESE-PINEAPPLE PIE 


| tablespoon lemon juice 


34 cup fine, dried bread « rumbs 
, teaspoon grated lemon rind 


lL, cup melted Margene 

14 cup table cream 

lo Ib. package “Maple I eaf” 
Canadian Cheese, grated (easiest 
to do when thoroughly chilled) 


4 cup sugar 
) 


« (re 

$ tablespoons flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
Method: Mix crumbs with Margene and 14 cup of the sugar. Pack on the 
bottom and sides of a greased 8-inch pie plate. Beat the eggs until thick, 
add the remaining cup of sugar gradually, beating after each addition. 
Add the flour, salt, lemon juice and rind, the cream and the “Maple Leaf” 
Canadian Cheese Mix thoroughly. Pour into the crumb-lined pie plate. 
Bake in a slow oven (300°F.) for about 30 minutes (or until the mixture will 
not adhere to the point of a knife inserted in the centre). Remove from oven, 


W hen cool, spread with 
PINEAPPLE TOPPING (optional) 


3 tablespoons sugar | tablespoon cornstarch 

| cup sweetened crushed pineapple 
Rlend sugar and cornstarch in a saucepan. Stir in pineapple, and cook over 
mederate heat until thickened and clear, stirring constantly. Cover and cook 


for 10 minutes longer. Cool. Serves six 


THIS MONTH, WE OFFER ANOTHER $100.00 FIRST PRIZE 
for the best recipe or idea for serving KLIK or KAM. 


This delightful, pure pork two-some, KI IK (in the oblong tin) 
and KAM (in the round tin) gives you an easy way to speedy, 
satisfying meals or snacks. Both are perfect for hearty picnic 
sandwiches, baked as a meat loaf, fried with eggs for breakfast, or 
combined with other good foods in casserole dishes. | know you'll 
think of a dozen different ways to serve them—so won't you tell me 
your ideas in a letter?) Remember, best recipe wins $100.00! 


CONSOLATION PRIZES, TOO! To each family who writes, Canada 
Packers will send a voucher which may be exchanged FREE at your 


grocer 8 oF bute her's for a 12-ounce tin of either KLIK or K AM. 
WE STIPULATE that all letters become our pe and cannot be 


returned, Send as many entries as you wish to compete for First 
Prize, but we promise only one Voucher per family. No labels 
required. Should the recipe chosen for First Prize be duplicated 
by another entry, the $100.00 will be awarded to the first one 


received 


CLOSING DATE: To qualify for the First Prize, as well as the Free 
Voucher, your letter must be postmarked on or before midnight, 
June 30th, 1949. Winner of the First Prize will be announced in my 
September magazine column. It could be YOU! 


ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO: BRENDA YORK, 


*Good-Things-To-Eat” Reporter, ¢/o Canada Packers Limited, 
2206 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto, Canada. 


Have you tried this... 
TOAST BOATS are a handy quick-fix item 


for a party. Just brush thin, ecrusts-off 


bell lac ed into his wee shoe. W hen the bell is 
silent, come a-runnin’ Mama—likely there's 
Fit them into mischief a-foot. 
muffin or tart tins. Bake until brown, 
Remove and fill with creamed mushrooms, 
chicken, salmon or whatever your little 
heart fancies. 


bread slices, with Margene 


A PRETTY TABLE is a “must” at bridal 
parties. Buy inexpensive crash. Cut into a 
cloth and serviettes. Machine stitch a thread 
DISCOVERY DEP’T.: Best thing vet for ee L” in from each edge and then fringe. 

admired one dyed a soft grey with half 
the serviettes in pink. Pussywillows and 
earnations centred the table and the cake 
wasiced in pink with silver balls. An idea 
for vou ? 


opening those pesky vacuum-sealed jars 
is a screwdriver. Don't let the man of the 


house catch you—buy your own! 


TINKLE-TINKLE goes Junior with a tiny 


Time once more to sign off, so let me remind you to mail your entry not later 
than midnight, June 30th, 1949. And don’t forget , 

to enclose a new-bride’s name! Ull be looking for WA 

ward to hearing from you. Cheerio! 


* 
Your “Good-Things-To-Eat™ Reporter, ly SES ae 
rz GH 
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Continued from page 52 


‘Anyone working today, Briggs?’’ he 
asked 
“The public relations officer is the 


only one in now, sir.”’ 
3 


The commodore stoot a few seconds, | 


thinking. The U-i98 crossed his mind, 
the submarine which had sunk the 
Oxbow, the last ship loss of the war. 
The sub had been in five or six ports 
now and the public had filed aboard 
and ashore and a guard had to be 
posted every six feet or the sods would 
tear the very plates off her as souvenirs. 
The Navy had retained two other sur- 
rendered submarines for training pur- 
poses and didn’t need U-198. Some- 
time soon a decision would have to be 
made as to her disposition. 

Steps clicked along the corridor 
behind him. The public relations 
officer turned a corner, halted in sur- 
prise, and saluted sloppily, as all public 
relations officers saluted. 

‘*Trevelyan,”” the commodore said. 

“Sir,”’ said Trevelyan. 

‘“‘When are your people going to be 
finished with U-198?”’ 

“T was going to come down and see 
you tomorrow about it, sir.” 

“Come in now.” He turned and 
walked back to his office, the com- 
mander following. 

The commodore sat down. The 
commander closed the door and stood 
at attention in front of the desk. 

*‘Well?” said the commodore. 

“We have been wondering if the 
U-198 is to be declared surplus, sir.”’ 

The commodore blinked. 
so. Why?” 

“T have been thinking that she might 
be used in a Dominion Day celebration, 
sir.”’ re 

The commodore looked up and noted 
the commander’s excitement. Public 
relations officers always got excited. 
If they didn’t, the commodore reflected, 
the poor sods would go mad, dealing 
with civilians and writers all the time. 

The commander’s words came fast 
now, in his excitement. 

“We could make her part of a 
Dominion Day celebration off Halifax, 
sir. Perhaps we could strip any valu- 
able equipment off her and tow her out 
off the Sambro lightship, where the 
Oxbow was sunk, and let the Navy 
sink her there.” 

The commodore 


“Perhaps 


listened, impas- 
sively. This fool was still fighting that 
war. 

“There would be an element of 


retribution, sir, in sinking her where 


the Oxbow had been sunk.” 

The commodore again was inscrut- 
able. This would have to go to the 
minister, and if the minister approved 
the sod would probably want to ring 
in the Air Force, because all services 
were under the one minister. But it 


would be one way of getting rid of this | 


submarine, which otherwise would 
clutter up some bone yard and would 
require a guard. 

“‘Make a recommendation to that 
effect and I'll pass it on.”’ 

The commander saluted, wheeled 
clumsily, and marched out the door. 


‘NILES decision to seek a way out 

BW of the Oxbow came suddenly. It 
came without a decision as to what use 
he would make of this way out, if he 
found one. 

He took the knife from his _ belt 
and flipped his forearms sharply and 


kicked sideways and guided himself 
down to the door in the wardroom 


flats. 

He held the doorway with both 
hands and pulled himself through. In 
the cabin to his left, where he had 
moved both bodies to facilitate foraging 


in the galley, he could see the boot of 


the sub-lieutenant swaying gently in 
the movement of the water. 
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A dogfish appeared in the cabin 
doorway 

It was more than three feet long and 
it hung in the doorway menacingly, its 
blunt snout half-turned to expose the 
small mean mouth. The strong sharp 
spines near its dorsal fins were upraised. 

Giles seized a mop handle floating 
against the ceiling and held it ready 

In front of him was a jammed metal 
door. The deckhead above had 
buckled against it. Gradually Giles 
worked himself around to the right 
between the downward projection of 
the deckhead and the twisted com- 
panionway and felt his way up a few 
feet and confirmed what he had found 
the first time—that the opening at the 
top of the companionway had been 
blasted inward until it was an irregular 
slit no more than six inches wide at the 
widest part. 

The steel wall of the wardroom fiats 
slanted toward him, pressing down 
toward him, and in sudden terror he 
wheeled with his hand on his knife but 
there was nothing there. He controlled 
himself with an effort. The lean readi- 
ness of the dogfish had done what the 
other fearsome citizens of the ocean 
floor had failed to do. He was terrified, 
and kept watching to right and left, and 
behind him—and finally the full terror 
came again and he whirled and churned 
the water and scuttled half-swimming 
and half-pushing with his feet and 
hands back to the safety of the ward 
room and hung in his safe corner with 
the steel walls around him and 
trembled. 

In a few minutes he began to think 
calmly again. 

There had been no way out that he 
could see. But the only place he could 
not see was where the bulkhead had 
buckled in slantingly on the wardroom 
flats. If there was a way out it must 
be to feel his way along that slanting 
steel wall to where it joined the deck 
and seek for openings there. 


E STARTED for the wardroom 

doorway again, then remembered 
that he would have to go past the cabin 
and the dogfish if it was still there. He 
paused, and then moved one of the 
wardroom chairs down from the ceiling 
and held it in front of him and ap- 
proached the door again. 

The dogfish was waiting. Giles held 
the chair between him and the dogfish 
and when he was close enough jabbed 
out suddenly with the chair. The 
dogfish struck tentatively, then re- 
treated into the cabin. Giles jammed 
the chair in the wardroom doorway so 
that now he had a defense weapon on 
each side of the cabin door. The fish’s 
retreat had helped his morale He 
moved his hands swiftly at his sides and 
in a few seconds was back facing the 
murky black surface of the leaning 
wall. 

He considered for a minute then, and 
reached back for the mop handle. He 
would probe the blackness before 
exposing himself to whatever might be 
lurking in that sharp angle. He pushed 
the mop handle in, and met steel below 
and ahead and above. Slowly he 
worked along the eight feet of wall and 
had covered three quarters of the 
distance before his mop handle met 
emptiness. He waved it around to try 
to determine the extent of the opening. 
Then he followed the mop handle 
slowly, bending and swimming with 
his feet, at the rear, higher than his 
head, at the fore. For one swift instant 
he felt terror again and mastered it. 
Then he was at the hole and felt 
around with his hands. Not more than 
a foot at its widest point. Slowly he 
turned back and swam through the 
wardroom flats. The dogfish hung in 
the doorway of the cabin again, but 
Giles ignored it. In the wardroom he 


returned again to his corner and hung 
there, pondering sluggishly his entrap- 
ment. Then for the first time, when he 
was certain there was no way out, he 
had an active desire for freedom. 


Bese commodore stood on the bridge 

of a tribal-class destroyer nearly 
two miles from Giles and watched 
through his glasses as the high-nosed 
tug, Tenacious, towed U-198 at three 
knots over the calm sea. 

The destroyer captain, beside him, 
spoke to a signalman. “Make a signal 
to all ships to stand by until the 
submarine is in position.”” 

“Aye, sir.” 

A squadron of coastal-command 
bombers loafed overhead, buzzed down 
on the tug, and circled widely as the 
‘Tenacious suddenly spurted ahead, 
leaving the submarine sitting in pre 
cisely the position the Oxbow had 
signaled as she was sunk. 

The captain gave orders for the 
destroyers to form line astern at action 
stations. The gunnery officer gave the 
range, three thousand yards, and kept 
calling it less and less as the destroyers 
closed on the target. The captain 
ordered the signalman to tell the other 
ships to fire at will. 

The lead destroyer trembled and 
heeled slightly with the first gunfire. 

The first waterspouts rose around 
the submarine, some over, some short, 
one direct hit. From above, well out 
of the gunfire, the aircraft completed 
their first bombing run. All bombs 
missed by 500 yards or more and the 
commodore, observing this, grunted 
a derogatory epithet. 


HE first heavy drumming of en 

gines above didn’t move Giles. 
Occasionally since the sinking of the 
Oxbow ships had passed overhead, the 
vibration growing greater as they 
approached to their closest point and 
then lessening as they drove away from 
the wreck. And anyway, what could 
they mean to him? A simple warship of 
small and homely design held no lure 
for divers or seekers after salvage. 

It was nearly half an hour before 
Giles sensed that this was different 
The vibrations were heavier, as of a 
great ship or many small ones, and they 
changed only slightly in density as time 
went on. 

Giles tried to puzzle it out. Perhaps 
there were many ships and they were 
circling. His eyes roved restlessly 
around the wardroom and stopped at 
his jacket, tied by its arms to one of 
the chairs. He remembered the small 
fish he had stuffed in its pocket and 
for a second considered eating it. 

Then the first shell hit the water 
overhead and sent heavy shimmering 
vibrations through the wreck of the 
Oxbow. Simultaneously the dogfish 
shot through the wardroom doorway 
and crouched in a far corner, excited 
and tremulous, and a small fish of the 
type with luminous organs dove 
through the small jagged hole above 
and hung motionless as if listening. A 
small school of fish darted through 
behind the larger fish and flicked here 
and there in terror as the shells rained 
into the water above. 

As the minutes went on the propor- 
tion of larger crashes grew greater but 
they seemed to have no greater con- 
cussion than the others. The wardroom 
held dozens of fish now, one with great 
scales the size of silver dollars and a 
school of deep red fish and four with 
flat round bodies like porthole covers. 
Giles, in deep terror, held his knife 
ready, but he seemed to be the only one 
conscious of the others. 

He moved his arms tentatively. He 


didn’t move! He threshed wildly. He 


was caught! Then he calmed and 
looked behind him. A jagged spear of 
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steel shaped like a hook held the back 
of his trousers It took only a few 
seconds to work it off and then he 
looked around and found that he was 
alone. The wardroom was cocked at a 
greater angle but above him was a 
gaping hole in the steel and above that 
was nothing but the grey murk of 
water and disturbed sea bottom 

With one swift movement of his 
forearms he shot through the gap and 
then paused to look around. No sign 
of anything above him He kicked 
again, and a long menacing snout 
loomed up before him, and he darted 
backward and the snout disappeared. 

He was on deck 

The plates below his feet rattled 
and shook hollowly with the continued 
drumming of heavy engines. 

I could go up right now, Giles told 
himself. Ships around, I’d be picked up 
right away, probably. 

He slid over-the-sideof the corvette 
and hung near the floor of the ocean. 

And then as he stood there, the 
explosions abruptly ceased. An alien 
darkness moved above him, then 
slowly, slowly, as he stared transfixed, 
he saw a submarine sink to the ocean 
floor. The corvette leaped forward 
with a grinding crash, from the impact 
of the new wreck. Giles felt himself 
thrown violently. 

Moments later he swam slowly and 
curiously around the submarine, peer- 
ing through the murky clouds it had 
stirred in half burying itself in the mud 
of the ocean floor. 

By reading the high painted signs 
on the conning tower one unit at a time 
he distinguished that she was the 
U-198. She was riddled with shellfire 
and Giles considered that there would 
be many bodies inside, but this thought 
had no effect on him one way or other. 

And then he saw high above him, 
against the surface light, the wardroom 
chair with his jacket and the fish in the 
pocket and he was hungry. He pushed 
hard with his feet and soared after it 
like a game fish rising to a bait. But, 
also in the manner of many a fish going 
for bait, he immediately changed his 
mind. He sheered off slowly, puzzled 
with himself for a moment, trying to 
explain it in his own mind. 

The motors rumbled closer overhead, 


thundering on his eardrums increas- 
ingly. He opened his mouth wide and 
held his hands over his ears to lessen 
the pressure. 


S THE lead destroyer closed on the 
A spot where the submarine had 
nosed downward, a bridge lookout sang 
out suddenly: “Object fine on the 
starboard bow.”’ 

I'he commodore and the captain and 
four other officers on the bridge trained 
their glasses on it. 

*‘Looks like some wreckage, sir. A 
chair,”’ said the lookout. 

The destroyer slowed suddenly, 
circled, and came alongside the object. 
A leading seaman reached with a boat 
hook and pulled it aboard. The captain 
shouted through his megaphone, “Bring 
it to the bridge.”’ 

The destroyer swung wide at top 
speed to take station again, and as she 
swung the commodore looked at the 
wardroom chair from the Oxbow. The 
captain untied the arms of Giles’ 
leather jacket and held it up. One arm 
came away, the threads rotten. He 
clapped the pockets gingerly, then felt 
in one, but jerked his hand rapidly out 
and turned the jacket upside down. A 
small fish fell to the deck at their feet. 

The officers and seamen silently 
inspected it, and one detached himself 
from the group to enter the incident 
in the log. 


“NILES watched the warship wheel 
and turn above him and reflected 
that going up would be dangerous now, 
with a ship flailing around so close. 
When it was gone, after a final turn, he 
turned curiously again~to the sub- 
marine and looked in through some of 
the twisted lacerations in her steel 
sides. He saw no bodies. Another fish 
which glowed slightly in the grey 
gloom slid silently in through one of 
the holes and emerged through another 
and a school of small fish of conven- 
tional design nosed up and hung 
motionless for long enough that Giles 
speared one of them and held it 
tightly in its gills while it struggled and 
died. 
Still holding the fish he swam up to 
the conning tower, watching carefully 
around him for possible attack, and 
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found that the hatch was open. 
Perhaps all the crew had escaped. This 
pleased him slightly, as the happy 
ending in a movie or a story pleased 
him, but his pleasure was detached. 
He hooked one foot through a rung in 
the conning tower ladder to hold him- 
self in position, and slowly began to 
clean the fish. He cleaned it expertly in 
the manner of a man, but the memory 
of all other fish he had cleaned and of 
all men he had known was dim and his 
thoughts kept wandering to the fish 
with the luminous organs and the rays, 
of which he must beware, and the dog- 
fish. 

Only then, noticing his own pre- 
occupation with the sea bottom and its 
citizens, he realized sharply that he’d 
made his decision. He remembered 
that first impulse to surface, immedi- 
ately he found himself free, and felt 
some awe at the lightness with which 
he’d tossed the idea aside. And then 
the rush after the wardroom chair, and 
again he’d halted 

He was glad. He didn’t want to go 
back to land. 

But, he asked himself, why? Why 
would a man, or a being who had once 
been a man, choose the bottom of the 
sea instead of the earth? It was a free 
choice. He knew there was much 
beauty on earth. He had heard of it 
many times. But he also knew that 
beauty was a goddess with short arms. 
She never had reached his boarding- 
houses. Her fingers always fell short 
of hot hamburger sandwiches with 
green peas. Her touch was unknown 
in the misty rooms where the happy 
and sinful and sad and disappointed 
gathered to blot out what lay on top 
of their minds. Often her influence was 
weak even in the singing of hymns for 
the righteous. For the lonely and ill at 
ease she had no arms at all. Giles was 
sure of this. 

It was a free choice, free as salt 
water, the first important free choice 
of his life. And it was easy to choose 
between the known and the unknown. 
He shifted his foot to a more comfort- 
able position in the rung of the conning 
tower ladder and pulled the last of the 
skin from the fish. Slowly he began to 
eat the firm flesh, much in the manner 
ofa maneatingacobofcorn. * 





Make Way for the 
One-Eyed Monster 


Continued from page 8 


blocks that girdle the city are rapidly 
sprouting the new foliage of the TV 
aerial, and the small talk around town 
is peppered with tributes to the new 
gods of the television era: a puppet 
named “Howdy Doody,” a _ wrestler 
who calls himself the “Golden Super- 
man’’ and a none too successful radio 
comedian named Milton Berle who is 
currently the hottest thing on the tele- 
griddle. 

Berle prepared himself well in ad- 
vance for his teledebut by rendering 
his schnozzle more photogenic. A 
plastic surgeon pared it down and 
Berle liked the effect so much he has 
since given further “schnoz_ trims’”’ 
as Variety, the show-business bible, 
calls them) to his friends for Christmas. 

TV advertising is already overtaking 
radio advertising in the New York 
press. In one tabloid I counted a total 
of four full pages of TV ads compared 
with about two and a half of radio. 
There is, however, a bette® indication 
of the astonishing strides that TV has 
made in the past year: a swaddling 
infant in the advertising world, it has 
quickly lent itself to the same com- 


paratives that have long been a part of 


the soap and cigarette hucksters’ 
vocabulary. Each TV manufacturer 
now announces unequivocally that his 
set gives a bigger picture than that of 
any competitor. 

“You're really socially ostracized if 
somebody has a bigger screen than 
you,”’ a man with a 12-inch screen told 
me the other day. ‘“They’ll desert you 
like flies.”” As the average televiewer 
today has only a 10-inch screen, this 
man feels fairly safe for the moment, 
but there’s a rumor that a fellow down 
the hall is thinking of buying a set with 
a 15-inch screen—a _ prospect that 
makes my acquaintance start up all 
beady with sweat in the dark of the 
night. 

I had a glancing encounter with TV 
when my wife and I dropped around 
to the apartment of a New York 
magazine man. Our host was a mo- 
ment or so late getting up from the 
office and, as his wife was in the 
kitchen, his 10 - year - old daughter 
opened the door. The child surveyed 
us with a dazed look and then, as if 
drawn by a magnet, returned without a 
word to a low settee in the hall, sat 
down beside her eight-year-old brother 
and began to stare fixedly at the wall. 
Our hostess presently, appeared and 
explained her daughter’s actions: 
“They’re waiting for Howdy Doody, 
you know.” 

I then saw what it was the two 


children were gazing at. Opposite the 
settee squatted the Monster, its great 
square Polyphemus eye returning the 
unwinking gaze of the youngsters. 
From its flat cranium there protruded 
two great beetlelike feelers, knobbed at 
the end. Later I learned this was a 
built-in antennae, but at the moment 
the whole machine bore an uncanny 
resemblance to one of the Insect Men 
of Mars. 

On the screen a black and white 
cartoon was reaching a violent climax. 
The children watched it with sober 
interest. It had the jerky movements, 
the crude drawing and the simple 
story line of the early vintage ani- 
mateds and reminded me nostalgically 
of the first cartoon I’d ever seen 
Oswald the Rabbit in ‘Mississippi 
Mud,”’ circa 1927. 

The cartoon seemed to be shown 
from under a pool of gently rippling 
water and it had some of the qualities 
of an aluminum engraving, due to light 
contrasts. Our host, who arrived at 
this moment, apologized for this. 
“Honestly,” he said, “the television 
picture has the same clarity as a 
modern motion picture—except at our 
place.” 

We moved into the drawing-room but 
the children remained behind, still 
staring fixedly at the eye. ‘“‘Do you 
like this better than the radio?” I 
asked the little girl by way of a parting 
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shot. She gave me the withering glance 
I deserved. ‘“The thing seems to act on 
the children like a a soporific,”’ 
said our hostess. ‘‘Anodyne,”’ quickly 
corrected her husband, who works for 
Time. 

The next day we attended a “‘televi- 
sion evening”’ at the invitation of a 
friend named Jim who has a friend 
who has a set. 

‘‘Always a crowd at good old AIl’s,” 
Jim told me as we arrived at Al’s apart- 
ment. ‘‘We’re here in good time.”’ 

We were indeed. Al and his wife were 
half through supper and Al waved us 
toward the TV set and continued 
eating coleslaw. The set, a console 
model, formed the focal point of Al’s 
apartment and performed the same 
function as a fireplace in a pre-TV 
room. Facing the set were three 
occasional chairs in a row behind which 
was a chesterfield, all arranged in 
theatre fashion. A newsreel, made up 
of films taken the previous day, was 
just finishing, and presently a placard 


appeared announcing the beginning of 


the Milton Berle show. 
Berle In a False Nose 


The entire show took place on the 
stage of a theatre, curtains closing 
after each item and parting to reveal 
new scenes. Four gas station attend- 
ants, standing before a painted gas 
station, gave a visual singing commer- 
cial about a motor oil and Berle arrived 
a moment later, wearing a toga and 
wig and driving a Roman chariot with 
four horses. 

“Isn’t it awful what you got to go 
through for a lousy $15,000 a week?” 
he asked an unseen audience which 
laughed madly at him. 

After some more of this patter Berle 
introduced an acrobatic team of four 
men. Once again I had the feeling of 
nostalgia that the old-time cartoon 
had given me. Here, by means of this 
bright new medium, I was being re- 
introduced to a vaudeville act appar- 
ently identical with one I had last seen 
at Shea’s Hippodrome in Toronto, 
circa 1930. 

“Are there television shows all day 
long?’’ my wife was asking. 

“Right from 7 a.m.,”’ said our hostess 
happily. ‘“That’s why our kitchen 
looks the way it does.” 

Berle had returned sans toga and 
was introducing a man who he said had 
developed a new spring suit. The man 
walked across the stage wearing a suit 
to which giant springs were attached. 

Then Berle introduced his first guest 
star, Keye Luke, the Chinese movie 
actor. Luke and Berle went through 
some patter then reappeared in Chinese 
dress and began to talk in pidgin 
English. ‘‘Who was that mandarin I 
seen you with last night?’’ Luke asked. 
“That was no mandarin,” returned 
Berle, ‘‘that was a ukulele.” 

There was some more of this (Berle 
donned a false nose at one point), then 
Berle introduced his second guest, 
Ethel Merman, the Broadway musical 
star. 

‘Hey, they finally got Merman,” 
shouted Al. ‘They finally got her for 
$5,600. They’ve been trying to get her 
on TV for a year and they finally 
did it.” 

Miss Merman appeared in a black 
evening gown which the ladies were 
quick to criticize. Something about 
the lighting gave her face a_ soiled 
appearance and a white horizontal line 
near the neck of the dress served to 
accentuate the flattened, somewhat 
obese look that the screen tends to give 
to TV actors. 

‘Poor Ethel,’ clucked one of the 
ladies. “She has no TV future.” 

Ethel sang a song, then she and Berle 
appeared dressed in turn-of-the-century 


motoring costumes (Berle also wore 
a tremendous mustache) and went 
through a patter routine before a 
painted replica of an early-vintage 
auto. “‘What kind of an automobile is 
that anyway?’ Miss Merman wanted 
to know. “It’s a Hardly Able,”’ Berle 
answered. 

The man who gave the commercial 
appeared dressed as an old-time bowler- 
hatted street hawker (selling motor 
oil) and went through a sure-fire vaude- 
ville routine which at one point 
involved a tried and ancient wheeze 
in which a man enters, gyrating from 
side to side, and announces that he’s a 
clock. ‘‘What time is it?’’ asked the 
hawker. “Eight o’clock,”’ said the 
clock. “‘But I’ve got half past eight,” 
said the hawker. ‘“Then I must be 
slow,”’ said the clock and speeded up 
his clock movements to the delight of 
the invisible audience. 

I could be wrong, but I thought | 
detected on the faces of both these men 
the same look of fierce delight that had 
ennobled the countenances of the four 
acrobats. The look seemed to say: 
“We told you so. We always knew 
vaudeville would be back.”’ 

Berle and Miss Merman wound up 
the show with “Varsity Drag,”’ circa 
late 1920’s—Berle dressed in blazer 
and wide-bottomed trousers, Merman 
attired as a flapper. 

By the time this hour-long show was 
over I found that I had been enjoying 
myself hugely. The telecast had bor- 
rowed virtually nothing from either 
radio or the movies and most of its 
material and format had been dredged 
out of a nostalgic past. There was oniy 
one thing missing. 

“Hey,” Jim said. “They didn’t 
throw any custard pies tonight. Usually 
they throw pies or squirt somebody 
with a Seltzer bottle.”’ 

“They threw ketchup,” said his wife 
cheerfully. ‘““That announcer threw a 
rubber meatball soaked in ketchup.” 


Theatre in the Parlor 


We watched for a couple of hours 
more, then Al turned off the set and 
said, ‘Now comes the horrible moment. 
We see each other.’”’ We had been 
sitting in the dark for the entire 
evening. 

“Tf you should have a_ feeding 
problem about the time your daugh- 
ter’s one,”’ Al’s wife was saying to my 
wife, “just let her watch Howdy 
Doody. Honestly, you know, you stuff 
the food in their little mouths and they 
don’t even know they’re eating.” 

**The trouble is getting them to bed,’’ 
said Al. ‘“The kids never want to go to 
bed any more.” 

“It’s different from radio,” Jim 
said. ‘““The trouble with television is 
that all the shows can be considered 
kids’ shows.” 

At this point I noticed we were all 
still sitting theatre fashion and that 
the three persons in the front row were 
twisting around awkwardly to talk 
to the three in the rear. This was 
adjusted somewhat, but for the remain- 
der of the televisit something of this 
orderly theatre-row effect remained. 

A couple of days later we returned to 
Toronto, a town where TV has yet to 
make its mark. In our apartment we 
have two small radios, one for the 
living room and one for the bedroom. 
We always thought they were pretty 
good to have around, but now, some- 
how, they’ve taken on a_ shoddy, 
almost 19th-century look. And when 
we twist the familiar knobs to tune in 
the familiar programs we feel rather as 
Henry Ford must have felt when, after 
taking the first whirl in his new horse- 
less carriage, he was reluctantly forced 
to step back into a buggy and jolt off 
down the rutted road. 
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Holiday Happiness : 


YOU CAN TAKE IT 
WITH You! 

















Baggage that’s a pleasure to travel with 

... baggage with the character to win res- 

pect and admiring glances... that packs 
away an ample vacation wardrobe with 
wrinkle-free, “linen press’’ neatness—actually 
your vacation enjoyment begins the day you 

visit your McBrine dealer to pick out what 

will be one of your proudest posses- 

sions! See him soon! 





Dl. Lusteated. ° 


(Above) Men's Two-Suit 
Flytemaster and matching 21” 
bag in Top Grain Cowhide. 
(Right) Three pieces from the 
smart Bermuda Tweed matched 
set—Ladies' Train Case Aero- 
pack and Fortnight Case. 


* 


Write for free 16-page illus- 
trated booklet to help you 
choose, pack and care for your 
baggage. The L. McBrine Co, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 


Al 


a wt 
THE QUALITY NAME IN BAGGAGE 
Long years of service are built into every piece with McBrine quality and 
craftsmanship - fasting satisfaction that makes this baggage worth more 
though you pay no more! 


McBRINE - 
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The New 
MOLELS M1V0R 


Still more miles per gallon... 
The traditional MORRIS relia- 
bility that gives the lowest upkeep 
costs...and inaddition, indepen- 
dent front wheel springing, extra 
large luggage boot and a wealth 
of other features...they are the 
reasons that qualify the new 
MORRIS MINOR for its title 


“the most economical REAL INTEGRAL BODY AND CHASSIS CONSTRUCTION 
The “‘Monoconstruction”’ of the new MORRIS 


CAR ever to be built anywhere MINOR saves weight and steps up perform- 
: ed ance. It increases strength and adds to the 
in the world. long life of the car. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
QUEBEC & MARITIMES: ONTARIO 


TOLEDO MOTORS LTD. 

2134 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Que. 
MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN: 
McNAUGHTON MOTORS LTD. 

379 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


—--) 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD. 
2489 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont, 
ALTA., B.C., ORE. & WASH.: 
OXFORD MOTORS LTD. 
654 Burrard St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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DRIVING ECONOMY 


Have your Doctor of Motors 
Restore Power. Save Gas, 
Save Oil with Perfect Circles. 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 14 


Conservative side the great intangible 
is the public’s sheer weariness of the 
Liberal Government. Even some of the 
Liberals’ own backbenchers sometimes 
feel that they’ve been in power long 
enough 

Up to now this feeling has been 
frustrated by the lack of a real alterna 
tive. This year the alternative is there. 


Food and Drug Act Regulations have 
lately been revised by the Health and 
Welfare Department. One new rule 
decreed that any product bearing the 
name of a constituent material must be 
made predominantly of that material. 
Corn syrup would have to be mainly 
from corn, and so on. 

‘“‘Rye’’ whisky is made of several 
grains—not for 85 years has it been 


chiefly rye. Canadian distilleries of 


“rye”? would have had either to go back 
to the formula of 1865 or advertise their 
product as “‘corn whisky.”’ 

One of the largest distilleries in 
Canada is located in Health Minister 
Paul Martin's riding. The new regula- 
tion was amended with exemplary 
speed. 

Rye whisky made of corn is still rye. 

* * * 


Some western M.P.’s of the older 
parties are worried about the provincial 
election in British Columbia, which 
comes just before the federal. They 
don’t think the CCF will actually 
defeat the Liberal-Conservative coali- 
tion government of B.C., but they do 
think the coalition has worked itself 
into a needlessly weak and perilous 
position. 

Root of the trouble is the coalition 
formula devised by ex-Premier John 
Hart. That formula provided that a 
Liberal candidate be nominated in 
Liberal seats, a Progressive Con- 
servative in Progressive Conservative 
seats, and that joint conventions of half 
Grits, half Tories should pick the 
candidates in ridings held by the CCF. 

In practice this has meant the re- 
nomination of siiting members in 
coalition seats, and of colorless com- 
promise candidates in the other seats 
Grits and Tories are suspicious of each 
other; neither will support a really 
aggressive candidate of the other party. 
So they play safe by sticking to the men 
they have—and these men are getting 
old, 
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Of the 18 Liberals in the present 
coalition all but two are over 50 and all 
but four over 60. Among the 15 
Progressive Conservatives only one is 
less than 50, and he is not running 
again On the other hand half the 
CCF’s 12 members are 50 years old or 
less 

This political cold-storage system is 
doing grave damage to the older pro 
vincial parties, according to apprehen- 
sive M.P.’s. Aggressive and ambitious 
young men are discouraged, frustrated, 
frozen out of provincial politics 
except in the CCF. The young and 
vigorous in the anti-Socialist camp 
either concentrate on federal politics or 
drop out altogether. 


* * * 


There’s an odd story behind the 
recent bill presented by Justice Minister 
Stuart Garson, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of six new Superior Court 
judges in Montreal. 

The need for more judges in Mont- 
real has been serious for several years 
and is now urgent. Some 5,000 cases 
are in arrears at the present moment, 
and the total is mounting every month 
as more new cases come in than the 
courts can handle. The average 
plaintiff can’t get a new case heard for 
two years from the date at which it’s 
first set down for trial. Representa- 
tions have been made by the Superior 
Court in the strongest terms, to Quebec 
and to Ottawa, but so far no new judges 
have been named. 

Under the British North America 
Act it’s Ottawa’s duty to appoint the 
judges, but Quebec’s duty to create the 
vacancies—i.e., amend the Judicature 
Act to provide new judgeships. Nor- 
mally Quebec would pass such an act, 
then request Ottawa to make’ the 
appointments. 

In Quebec the Duplessis Government 
has—after much delay—finally passed 
the necessary act, but has still not pro- 
claimed it. In an effort to expedite 
matters Ottawa has now passed an act 
for the appointment of judges to 
positions not yet created; the next step 
will be to try to persuade Premier 
Duplessis to proclaim his own act so 
that the Montreal court can be en- 
larged and the arrears cleaned up. 

No one but Mr. Duplessis knows why 
the Quebec act has not been proclaimed. 
Cynical Grits around Ottawa believe, 
however, that he is stalling until after 
the election. If a Progressive Con- 
servative Government should take 
power Mr. Duplessis may think he 
might have something to say about who 
got the appointments. * 





Until You Are Dead 


Continued from page 7 


intense suffering to prison officials who 
must carry out the verdict; has a 
degrading and brutalizing influence on 
society. 

Even a well-managed execution is a 
revolting, barbaric affair that can never 
be reconciled with an era we proudly 
call civilized. Much less so the occa- 
sional bungle when torture and mutila- 
tion are perpetrated in the name of 
justice. 

It is the hangman’s grim duty to 
estimate the strength of the condemned 
man’s neck, size up his weight, then 
figure out how far he must drop so that 
the neck breaks without the head being 
yanked off. If the drop is too short 
the neck isn’t broken and the victim 
dies of slow suffocation; if too long there 
is danger of decapitation. 

And the Canadian gallows have seen 
several such decapitations. There was 
one in Montreal in 1935. Mrs. Tomasino 


Sarao was very heavy and the hangman 
was given her weight as of the time she 
entered jail—but she had gained 40 
pounds while awaiting death. A four 
foot drop was allowed (some men must 
drop 10 feet) but even this was te 

much. The neck tore, and the head 
and body thudded separately to the 
bottom of the scaffold pit. 

In Toronto several years ago a hang- 
man erred in measuring his rope and 
his victim landed on his knees on the 
ground below. When the doctor entered 
the enclosed lower cell he found the 
hangman bearing down with all his 
weight on the shoulders of the franti 
cally struggling victim to keep the 
noose tightened. The hangman held 
the prisoner down for 18 minutes 
before the doctor declared him dead. 

At a Calgary hanging in 1935 a 
doctor declared the victim dead and the 
body was cut down. Then an arm 
jerked and the man groaned. He 
remained alive for another 15 minutes 
while authorities debated whether he 

Continued on page 60 
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constructive Liberal policies — 
. 
Liberals mean what they say. Look over the 


record of the last five years — the most impressive 
period of prosperity and growth in our history. Aid to Home Builders 
Close to 300,000 dwellings 
have been built since the war. 
More homes have been built in 
Canada, in proportion to popu 
lation, than in any other coun 
try; and more were built last 
year than any time in ou 
history. 


It shows that Liberal performance exceeds 
Liberal promises. 

Under Liberal policies, Canadians can be con- 
fident that this forward march will continue — 
that Liberal promises will again be carried out. 
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More Savings 


People have nearly 2 million 
more bank accounts than before 
the war. They have put aside 
more than 4 billion dollars in 


personal bank savings. 
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More Family Allowances 


The federal government has, 
since 1945, invested one billion 
dollars in Canada’s children, 
Four million boys and girls in 
134 million families are receiv- 
ing a better start in life. 
are being extended this year, 


Jenefits 


National Health 


Health grants to provinces are 
helping to build a stronger 
Many projects are al- 
ready under way: nine province- 
13,000 
additional hospital beds; train- 
ing for health 
creased health 


hation 
wick health surveys; 
specialists; in- 


services and 
research, 
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IMAGINE Calling Us 








Thanks to SANITONE 
Dry Cleaning Our 
Clothes Look Like New! 


You, too, can step out knowing you 
look your best anytime. Just depend on 
Sanitone—the better kind of dry clean- 
ing to make even old duds look good 
as new. And your clothes are not only 
returned from your Sanitone Dry 
Cleaner clean and bright, but loose 
buttons are sewed on tight... loosened 
seams re-stitched ... and other minor 
repairs made FREE of charge. Yes, 
Sanitone Dry Cleaning Service gives 


you so much exfra and at no extra cost. 


%* More Dirt Removed! 


* Spots and ingrained Soils Dis 
appear! 


* Dull Colors Look Bright and 
Clear Again! 


*% Press Lasts Longer! 


%* Costs No More Than Ordinary 
Dry Cleaning! 


Phone your Sanitone Dry Cleaner To- 
day. He is listed in the Classified phone 
book. Look for the Sanitone Seal: it’s 
your assurance of better dry cleaning 
service, 








aPpraovto 


Stavice 


SANITONE 


DRY CLEANING 


A division of Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Continued from page 58 
should be hanged over again. The 
doctor reported to a coroner’s jury: 
“It is impossible for me to say defi- 
nitely that he did not feel pain during 
those 15 minutes.” 

But none of these modern bunglings 
match the gruesome episode of 1931 at 
Long Point, Ont. The rope broke and a 
groaning man staggered away, the rope 
dangling behind him. He was chased, 
recaptured and hanged a second time. 

Little wonder the hangman’s pro- 
fession has the highest suicide rate of 
any job. John Ellis, a well-known 
English hangman, unnerved 
when he had to hang a woman who was 
carried unconscious from her cell to the 
scaffold that he attempted unsuccess- 
fully to hang himself afterward. His 
successor, Pierrepoint Sr., committed 
suicide. 


was so 


Judges Can Be Wrong, Too 


Opponents of the death penalty 
argue that courts, being human, are 
subject to the inevitable human errors. 
Because of this they say that justice 
should not claim the right to pass an 
irrevocable sentence. 

Supporters of the death penalty 
argue that most cases in which executed 
men have later been proven innocent 
occurred many years ago. They insist 
that miscarriages of justice are impos- 
sible under present laws. But the 
opponents cite many cases in which 
innocent men, even in modern times, 
have been snatched from the gallows at 
the last moment. 

Four years ago Harold Ferguson, of 
Hamilton, Ont., was charged with the 
murder of a tailor. In a preceding case 
an arsonist who had set fire to a public 
hall, causing the death of 10 persons, 
could be convicted only of manslaugh- 
ter and given a life sentence. Hamilton 
thought the arsonist should have 
hanged, and feeling was high during the 
murder trial which followed. Ferguson 
was convicted and sentenced to death. 

Relatives, convinced of Ferguson’s 
innocence, dug up new defense evi- 
dence. Nineteen days before he was 
to hang, Court of Appeal quashed the 
conviction and didn’t even suggest a 
new trial. Ferguson was given his 
freedom. If relatives had not been able 
to finance their own private investiga- 
tion he probably would have hanged. 

Edwin M. Borchard, professor of law 
at Yale University, recently listed 29 
erroneous murder convictions. He said 
public clamor after a murder “tends to 
cloud judgment and reason and leads 
to miscarriages of justice.”’ In eight of 
Borchard’s cases no crimes were com- 
mitted at all! Persons alleged to have 
been murdered turned up hale and 
hearty while the ‘“‘murderers’’ were 
serving life terms or awaiting execu- 
tion. 

Charles Stielow was sentenced to be 
electrocuted for murder in 1916 in 
New York. On the eve of execution a 
stay was granted for further investiga- 
tion. The investigation failed and 
another execution date was set. Stielow 
had bid farewell to his wife and two 
children and had only 40 minutes of life 
left when another last-minute stay was 
granted. Again the defense failed and 
he was sentenced to death a third time. 
The public and Press protested that he 
should be given a life sentence after so 
many torturing delays. The governor 
yielded and Stielow began serving a 
life term. A year later another man 
confessed to the murder. Stielow was 
freed, and when last heard of was a 
garage worker in Buffalo. 

But the strongest argument against 
the death penalty lies not in its grue- 
some barbarities or in the tragedy of 
innocent lives it has claimed. The basic 
denunciation is that it fails as deterrent. 


If the death penalty is needed as a 
deterrent, as its supporters claim, then 
more than 30 countries which have 
abolished it and substituted life im- 
prisonment should be running with the 
blood of wholesale murder. Yet in 
every one of these countries the murder 
rate has not increased; in the majority 
it has decreased. 

Norway hauled down its gallows in 
1905 when the murder rate was .122 
per 100,000 of population. During the 
next 20 years the rate dropped to .06 
(one half), kept on dropping until today 
it is around .03. 

Sweden’s last execution was in 1910. 
Under the death penalty it had five 
times the murders it has today. 

Switzerland cut down the noose in 
1942. Death penalty advocates decried 
this as a foolhardy step, for murders 
always increase during wartime. But 
Switzerland’s murder rate started to 
drop immediately: in the three years 
before 1942 it was .273 per 100,000; in 
the three years afterward it became 
163. 

In the U. S. six states have ousted 
the death penalty and 42 retain it. The 
murder rate is twice as high per capita 
in states which still resort to capital 
punishment as in the six which aban- 
doned it. Illinois, a death-penalty 
state, has the highest murder rate of 
the union; Rhode Island, an abolition- 
ist state, the lowest. 

States with no death penalty are 
Maine, Rhode Island, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Their 1944 murder rate per 100,000 
ranged from Rhode Island’s .06 to 
Michigan’s 3.3; the raté-for U.S. as a 
whole was 4.9. 

The abolitionists don’t contend that 
lack of a death penalty is the full 
explanation for the fewer murders in 
the six abolitionist states. Cultural and 
social conditions influence the murder 
rate. Murders are more numerous in 
cities, industrialized areas and in 
mixed nationality centres. But even 
when these other influences are con- 
sidered there still remains a gap which 
can be explained only on the grounds 
that capital punishment actually in- 
creases the number of murders. 


The Urge to ‘‘Shoot It Out’’ 


There are two possible explanations. 
The fear of executing innocent men has 
hedged the death penalty with so many 
legal safeguards that in death-penalty 
states it is more difficult to convict. 
The death penalty frequently influ- 
ences juries to bring in acquittals 
where, if the sentence was life. im- 
prisonment, they wouldn’t hesitate to 
convict. Criminals recognize that it is 
easier to get off under a death-penalty 
law and this has a tendency to increase 
murders. 

On the other hand, where a murderer 
knows that the evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly against him and he is faced with 
arrest in a capital-punishment state, he 
may shoot it out rather than surrender. 
Thus one murder sometimes grows to 
three or four before the slayer is cap- 
tured. 

The U. S. has the highest murder 
rate in the world—from four to seven 
murders annually per 100,000 people. 
Canada has a relatively low rate 
around one per 100,000. Britain is 
always among the lowest with .3 to .4 
per 100,000. 

Opponents of capital punishment 
claim Britain’s low murder score has 
two explanations. Firearms are hard 
to get in Britain and criminals rarely 
carry them. British police have a repu- 
tation for high efficiency. Say the 
abolitionists: *“The deterrent in Britain 
is not the severity of punishment but 
its certainty.” 

Lewis E. Lawes, former warden of 
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Sing Sing Penitentiary in New York, 
who died recently, attended 303 electro- 
cutions yet was one of capital punish- 
ment’s staunchest opponents. 

Warden Lawes said many times: “‘If 
the deterrent principle is the prime 
consideration, why shouldn’t we urge 
the public to attend executions so that 
the deterrent effect would be firmly 
impressed on the public mind?” 

This was the motive behind old-time 
public hangings when thousands paid 
heavily for gallows-side seats. But 
there is plenty of evidence to show that 
they learned little. At one time in 
England more than 200 crimes were 
punishable with death, among them 
offenses like shooting a rabbit on a 
private estate and pickpocketing. Yet 
pickpockets were always present among 
the crowds that gathered to witness a 
less fortunate pickpocket being hanged. 

In 1866 the chaplain of Bristol prison 
ridiculed the deterrent theory’ by 
reporting that of 167 murderers he had 
led to the gallows 164 had attended 
public executions without apparently 
being deterred from committing the 
same crime themselves. 


The Crime of Passion 


The death penalty is no deterrent 
because the majority of murders are 
committed in moments of passion and 
emotional stress when the murderer is 
incapable of considering consequences. 
Said J. Stanley Sheppard, head of the 
Salvation Army prison department in 
eastern U. S., in a Toronto address: 
“Capital punishment is no deterrent 
because 85°, of murders are unpre- 
meditated.” 

The alternative to capital punish- 
ment—life imprisonment— isn’t a radi- 
cal idea, for in Canada and Britain 
today a large number of condemned 
murderers are sent to prison. 

Winston Churchill, George Bernard 
Shaw and many prominent judges have 
argued that life imprisonment is worse 
than death. Under the harsh bread- 
and-water penal servitude of a century 
ago this may have been true, but in 
modern prisons where food is of good 
quality, where prisoners are taught 
trades and provided with entertain- 
ment it is obviously untrue. Our law 
recognizes that life imprisonment is 
more humane than the death penalty, 
for only the worst murderers are 
hanged, and life terms granted where 
there are extenuating circumstances. 
And no murderer certainly has ever 
pleaded to be hanged rather than 
imprisoned. 

In practice there is today no such 
thing as life imprisonment. A life 
sentence in Canada, Britain and most 
other countries actually means a term 
which averages 12 years and then 
parole. 

Some taxpayers ask why they should 
be forced to support a murderer for 
possibly the rest of his life in prison. 
This cost is inconsequential. In 
Canada it would mean about one addi- 
tional prisoner for every 1,000 already 
serving sentences. 

Experience has proved that there is a 
greater chance of rehabilitating the 
murderer than most other criminals. 
The majority of murderers, remember, 
are not criminals at heart but the 
victims of a passion that momentarily 
got out of control. Says Sir Basil 
Thompson of Scotland Yard: ‘You 
have to be in charge of a prison to 
realize that the murderer is rarely a 
criminal by nature. But for the grace 
of God he is just you or I, only more 
unlucky.” 

Among the hundreds of murder-case 
paroles in Britain there is only one in 
which the released man committed a 
second murder. In Canada there are no 
such cases. 
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LOOK AT THESE BENEFITS! 


UP TO 75% LONGER LIFE! 


brake lining life 


MORE BRAKING POWER WITH LESS EFFORT! 


Its unbroken surface means greater braking 
more actual braking surface to contact 


area... 
the drum. 


GREATER ECONOMY! 


Since dirt and grit rarely collect on its smooth 
surface, drum scoring is practically eliminated. 


Ask your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo or Dodcge-DeSoto 
Dealer about CHRYCO Cyclebond brakes today, 


* 4 trademark of the Chrysler Corporation 


of Canada, Limited, 


Because they’re ‘rivetless’ CHRYCO Cyclebond 
brakes provide thousands of extra miles of 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


‘OF CANADA, LIMITED 


PARTS DIVISION 





AUTOMATIC 


Rain King 


INSTANTLY SET TO 
SPRINKLE ANY CIRCLE 
YOU WANT BY SIMPLY 
TURNING THIS DIAL 





EXCLUSIVE 
FINGER-TIP 
CONTROL 


A turn of the red control dial on top sets 
this sensational Automatic Rain King for 
any desired circle 5 to 50 feet in diameter. 
It then automatically sprinkles that area 
sends out just the right fineness or 
coarseness of spray. Provides a natural, 
rainlike shuwer that is best for all lawns, 
mature or newly seeded. Sturdy. Beauti- 
ful. Enduring quality. See the Automatic 
Rain King and other famous Rain King 
Sprinklers at your dealer’s. 


SET 11-EOR ANY 
DISTANCE, 5 FEET 


UP_TO 50 FEET 


y AM CORPORA 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


1 Road S., Toronto 9 





WINDSOR, ONTARIO 














IN MONTREAL 





Men of affairs naturally 
stop at the WINDSOR because 


of its reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, courteous 
service and its convenient 
location—and because the 
WINDSOR is recognized as the 
proper place for business 


and social meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


4. ALDERIC RAYMOND, 
PRESIDENT 
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WIT AND 
WISDOM 


Softer but Not Pleasanter—An 
insomnia victim tells us he has 
discovered something far more effec- 
tive than counting sheep to put him 
to sleep. His solution is to read 
Hansard. It’s also safer than sleeping 
pills, because you can’t take an 
accidental overdose of Hansard. 

K itchener-Waterloo Record. 


Three Stages of Woman—This 
is a woman’s world. When a man is 
born people say, “How is the 
mother?” When he marries, they 
say, ‘““What a lovely bride!”” And 
when he dies they say, ““How much 
did he leave her?’’—Welland- Port 
Colborne Tribune. 


Lay That Shovel Down!—Can- 
ada’s atomic-energy expert reveals 
that one pound of nuclear fuel holds 
the energy of 1,000,00C tons of coal. 
Now if the experts can only figure out 


some way in which the nuclear stuff 


can be spooned into the home furnace 
the man of the house will be forever 


grateful. Fort William Times- 
Journal. 
Either That or the Hook—A 


man is but a worm of the dust—he 
comes along, wiggles around a while 
and finally some chicken gets him. 


Chatham News. 


American 
government 


Uppers or Lowers? 


men, according to a 


WILFIE 








MACLEAN'S 





survey, are 100% for underwear but 
only 50% for pyjamas.— Port Arthur 
News-Chronicle. 


Lullaby Revamped—Sleep, my 
little one, sleep, my pretty one, the 
baby-sitter will come to thee soon. 

Toronto Star. 


Scored as a Foul—A British 
housewife reports that she found an 
American baseball cap in a tin of 
dried eggs. She should now search 
carefully for a dehydrated shortstop. 

Peterborough Examiner. 


Watch That Slice!—Some his- 
torian has recalled that Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was a golf enthusiast in the 
1560’s. If she had stuck to tourna- 
ments and stayed out of politics, she 
might not have lost her comely head. 

Brantford Expositor. 

Substitute Verse—When Jones’ 
little girl was born 
She set their hearts a-flutter; 

They named her Oleomargarine, 


For they hadn’t any but her. 
Halifax Maritime Merchant. 
But It’s Not Fatal, Alas 


Politicitis is a pernicious affliction 
that obscures the vision, deadens the 
olfactory nerve, loosens the tongue, 
inflates the ego, toughens the skin 
and hardens the heart.— Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record. 


By Jay Work 


“| warned you this course had some wicked traps ..6 
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MAILBAG 


_ What Kind of Love 
Makes a Love Story? 


What has happened to your fiction 
writers? In Maclean’s April 1 appear 
two “‘love’’ stories which un- 
natural and so depressing as to be 
almost nauseating. ‘The Lovers”’ 
presented a picture of two people so 
desperately in love that they have no 
children. In “A Place for Children’ 
another frustrated male “found the 
only girl I'll ever want’? and yet 
dreamed in vain of a daughter who 
never materialized. Couldn’t we have 
healthy, sane love stories for a change? 

A. Fraser Reid, Ocean Park, B.C. 


are so 


@I am not an extensive reader of 
fiction but ‘“The Lovers’” and “A 
Place for Children’ attracted me. As 
fiction they were excellent. I say this 
because of the high standards of life 
that were maintained throughout by all 
characters in both stories In both 
stories the worth-while things of life are 
kept in their proper perspective.—C. F. 
Archibald, Truro, N.S. 


’ 


Mechanic to Pilot 


As one of the mechanics of the two 
Bell 47D helicopters that you state are 
stationed at Rivers, Man., in your 
article ‘‘Whirlaway to Work,’ April 1, 
I would point out that Mr. Ronald A. 
Keith is either lefthanded or he is in 
error when he states that the elevation 
control stick as he calls it is operated 
with the right hand. The correct name 
of this control is the collective pitch 
control and it is on the left of both the 
pilot and co-pilot. However it is a very 
good article otherwise.—-An Airman, 
RCAF, Rivers, Man. 


Ex-RCAF pilot Keith 
error. However, he purposely avoided 
the term “‘collective pitch control’’ as too 
technical for the chair-borne reader. 
The Editors. 


confesses his 


Fan Dept. 


Oh, brother! Can that Fred Sloman 
ever write a story to really get at the 
very insides of your heart! Here’s one 
otherwise hardhearted female who 
won't forget ‘““The Tin Coat”’ (Feb. 15) 
in a hurry.—Helen Yorke, North Bay, 
Ont. 


@ My congratulations to Pierre Berton 
for the closest thing to a perfect article 
(“Git Aloft, Little Dogie,’’ March 1). 
Hold on to that man Berton!—Critical 
Reader, Toronto. 


Barnyard Stuff? 


This ‘‘adultery”’ article (on artificial 
insemination, Feb. 15) has hit the all- 
time low for Maclean’s. So keep your 
dirty rag in ‘““Toronto the Good” with 
its 30,000 Communists. I shall use 
every opportunity to discredit your 
magazine because of its immorality. 
And I am sorry to feel obliged to; there 
have been such good articles on decent 
affairs. But this barnyard stuff is dis- 
gusting. Shame on you.—Rev. Father 
D. J. Drohan, Brudenell, Ont. 


@ Re: letters of protest to your article 
on artificial insemination. Do you con- 
sider your fan mail is an accurate poll 
of the actual sentiments of the public? 
Personally I subscribe to Maclean’s 
largely because of its broad, fair- 
minded policy of publication and I have 
never, ever, met anyone as incon- 
siderate of people’s needs as your recent 
letter writers. Do you suppose you are 
hearing from just highly emotional 
people rather than getting a true poll? 
C. Calvin Wight, Hamilton, Ont. 


Fighting Communism 

Congratulations on Blair Fraser’s 
fine article (April 1) ‘‘Labor Cleans 
House.’” The greatest foe of Com- 
munism is the responsible, straight- 


thinking union members. The 10% 
who face Moscow and bow every 
evening will be ousted, have no 


fear, not with smear campaigns in the 
yellow red press, but by democratic 
methods May I state that 
the support of such reputable periodi- 
cals as Maclean’s will be a big hammer 
in the hands of us who would like to 
crack a few more red _ skulls.—-Bill 
Reader, London, Ont. 


also 


Record Trip? 


In McKenzie Porter’s ‘““Three Thou- 
sand Nights on Wheels’? (March 15) 
the author portrays the porter peering 
out the window and then advising the 
passenger that the train was “three 
minutes late’’ or ‘“‘12 minutes ahead.” 
I am sure it will come as a surprise to 
the officials of the CNR that one of 
their transcontinental trains was run- 
ning 12 minutes ahead of time. That 
just isn’t done, you know. Mr. Porter 
should check his orders with the train 
dispatcher.—M. E. Collins, Edmonton, 
Alta. 
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No dull, hard “Summer-hair” 
for men who use 


| e @ 
a Vitalis 60-Second Workout” 





Scorching sun and drenching water can kill the healthy 
lustre of your hair. This summer, keep your hair 
healthier, handsomer with Vitalis. Vitalis leaves your 
hair lookir so well groomed, so natural—not obviously 
slicked. Vitalis will never embarrass you with blobs of 
grease or streaks of whitish film. Vitalis contains 


only fine vegetable oil to condition your 


hair—to keep it soft. j 
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loose dandruff. Helps check . 
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VITALIs j 
thing 


© Han 


Try the Vitalis ‘‘60-Second Workout” 
50 seconds to massage — 10 
seconds to comb. Vitalis ‘ 
stimulates as no non-alcoholic 
dressing can. It routs a 
excessive falling hair. 


Get Vitalis today! 


For men who ! care | for their hair. . 
| ee ow 
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LAUNDRY PROBLEMS 


Now you can enjoy all the 
benefits of a complete, up- 
to-the-minute home laundry 
. . without any of the disadvantages. The new Easy 
Spindry takes over a// your washday work — Washes, 
Rinses and Dries everything from blankets to lingerie—and does it 
in half the time. 
It needs no extra hot water supply—uses less soap—has no built-in 
connections. One hour—once a week—and your laundry is done. 
Easy’s exclusive Vacuum Cup action washes really clean—with 50% 


oO 
to 75° less wear on clothes. Controls are simple, easy and con- 
venient. 





Solve your laundry problems the modern Easy way. 


Another “Easy” 
leader, Vacuum Cup 
Washer with Super- 
safety Wringer. 


a 
THE EASY WASHING MACHINE CO. LIMITED - TORONTO (10) CANADA 
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THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


RADUATES in agriculture at 
G the University of British Co- 

lumbia this spring leave their 
old alma mater convinced their col- 
lege life has been a full one. In 
addition to all the normal year-end 
ceremonies didn’t they attend the 
official christening of a fountain 
erected in honor of a retiring pro- 
fessor? Didn’t they watch in awe 
as the Dean of Agriculture solemnly 

















turned the tap to unleash the foun- 
tain? And didn’t the sparkling jet 
of Vancouver’s incomparable water 
swoosh right out of the fountain and 
soak the Dean? 


Without anger a citizen of Saint 
John, N.B., recently addressed to 
city council a request for a street light 
near his home, listing as his objec- 
tions to continued darkness: 

His sister’s purse had been stolen 
from her bedroom window. 

His car had been broken into four 
times. 

Three tricycles had been stolen 
from his vestibule. 

Drunks, loafers and Peeping Toms 
made more use of his back yard than 
he did himself. 

Youngsters made a practice of 
stealing reflectors from his license 
plates for their bicycles; then they 
threw away the license plates. 

The milkman had cut his milk 
supply because milk, bottles and 
ticket money were constantly disap- 
pearing from the milk box. 

Council decided the city could 
afford an extra 200-watt lamp and 
fixture to lighten the citizen’s load. 


In a determined campaign to 
rid their comfortable but somewhat 
dated Montreal home of mice, a 
family captured two of the rodents 


in carefully laid traps, and disposed 
of the bodies in sensible urban fashion 
by flushing them down the toilet. 
The next victim of the traps, unfor- 
tunately, was their three-year-old 
son, who got his fingers caught while 
rummaging in the pantry. His 
mother tried to soothe his tears by 
kidding him along as to how she had 
caught a funny mouse with no fur 
and no long tail in her trap. But 
this only caused sonny to wail louder 
than ever in protest—‘‘But I can’t 
swim!” 

eee 


A Toronto lady we’ve heard about 
was more than normally annoyed 
at herself for leaving a couple of 
books in a restaurant. When she 
telephoned the shop she was told 
that some subsequent and _light- 
fingered customer had walked off 
with the volumes instead of turning 
them in. The lady put no faith at 
all in the restaurant proprietor’s 
expressed hope that it might have 
been a mistake, but she left her name 
just in case someone should return 
the books. 

They did, two months later and 
with an enclosed note: “Sorry I 
couldn’t finish them sooner. Thanks 
a lot. Both good.” 


Any cop knows that there’s noth- 
ing harder to make stick than a 
gaming charge—every piece of evi- 
dence must be carefully fitted to- 
gether and presented to the court on 
a well-polished platter. The crown 
attorney at Windsor, N.S., was being 
no more than thorough the other day 
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when he not only entered a confis- 
cated slot machine as Exhibit A and 
put a policeman on the stand to 
swear he had seen people putting 
nickels in the machine in the offend- 
ing premises—he asked the officer 
to demonstrate how the machine 
worked. 

The cop borrowed a nickel from 
the crown attorney, put it in the siot 
and pulled the lever. Jackpot—all 
over the courtroom floor. 
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Fast dependable service, with quality products that 
admit no superior, have made B-A the first choice to millions 
of motorists from coast to coast. 


You Cant Bay a Better Moter Oil 





Tires are checked for your safety. The You are invited to use B-A maps and tourist You always drive away with a sparkting 
famous Fisk Tires are sold exclusively information. B-A dealers are trained to give clean windshield at the sign of the big 
at B-A. Water, oil, tires, batteries are local information. B-A Credit Cards are inter- B-A. A clean windshield is accident 
always thoroughiy checked and serviced national. Purchases made in the U.S.A. can insurance — your family is safer. B-A has 
whenever you stop at a B-A station. be paid for in Canada. a safety shield service for your protection. 


Peerless Motor Oil keeps your engine cleaner, cooler, protects it better. It assures you of 
better PERFORMANCE because it won't thin out, gives maximum compression seal—the 
result, more power. You get economy too because Peerless reduces the causes of many 
motor failures. You are assured of QUALITY for it’s made from the world’s finest crudes. 
Then that extra feature “it’s alloyed’’, an exclusive process that keeps oil on the job longer, 
resists oxidation, the principal cause of oil failure. Yes—you can't buy a better motor oil. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 














: room to grow mn (Canada Unlimited 


Look at that building. Today it is growing to the 
sound of hammer and riveter. Tomorrow it will 
echo to the happy sound of youth. It symbolizes 
a great, constantly-expanding industry — 
construction. Last year, construction of homes, 
schools, hospitals and churches alone exceeded 
$275,000,000 —eight times the total 15 years ago. 
In the building program that lies before us —and 
in the many industries allied to construction 
there are careers for Canadians that promise 
increasing opportunity. Yes, there’s room to 
grow in Canada Unlimited 


*A Council of service, welfare, 


Just how much room is told in 
in “CANADA UNLIMITED”, 
an illustrated 144-page book 
published by the O'Keefe 
Foundation. You may obtain 
your copy by sending 25c in cash 
no stamps or cheques, please 
to “Canada Unlimited”, Dept 
“H”, O’Keefe House, Toronto, Ontario. (Pleas« 
print your name and address clearly ALi 
monies received will be donated to the Canadian 
Citizenship Council. * 


church, labour, fraternal and 


other organizations whose aim is to acquaint new Canadians with 
the opportunities offered by democratic citizenship in Canada. 
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COMPANY LIMITED 





